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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





ROM Vinalhaven I went to Stoping- 

ton, a busy little town at the south- 

ern extremity of Deer Isle, famous alike 

for its great stone quarries and its sturdy 

sailors, trom whom many of the winning 

crews of the great international yacht 
races have been chosen. 

Formerly known as Green’s Landing, our 
work dates back to the early eighties, when 
Rev. M. G. Prescott, thep pastor at South 
Deer Isle, began preaching here, and con- 
tinued fortnightly, until the epring of 1886, 
when Rev. F. E. Withum succeeded him. 
Jan. 2, 1887, seven persons were baptized 
and afterward received into full meiaber- 
ship. This may perhaps be considered the 
beginning of the church. 

Services were held in va:ious places 
until, during the pastorate of Rov. T. J. 
Wright, a lot of land was purchased and 
paid for, and the first money contributed 
by S. W. Goss for a new church, the toun- 
dation ot which was laid during the pastor- 
ate of Rev. David Smith, who also secured 
many subscriptions for the work, organized 
a Sunday-school, and strengthened the 
work on all lines. It was not until the 
pastorate of Rev. H. B. Haskell, however, 
that the work was pushed to a completion. 
After Mr. Haskell’s appointment to the 
charge, the building committee, after sev- 
eral meetings in which the subject was 
thoroughly discussed, decided to push the 
enterprise as vigorously as possible. Sub. 
scriptions continued to come in slowly, and 
finally, on the evening of Sept. 3, 1893, a 
special effort resulted in a _ sufficient 
amount being contributed to warrant the 
completion ot the edifice. The dedication 
occurred on July 17, 1894, Rev. Dr. L. B. 
Bates preaching the dedicatory sermon ; 
and the pleasant little church which they 
now occupy hae been the home of Metho- 
dism ever since. 

Rey. 8. 0. Hanscom is the present pas- 
tor, and under his taithtul preaching the 
church is prospering. Green’s Landing — 
or Stonington as it is now called —is the 
principal preaching place, while South 
Deer Isle is the outside appointment. 
Financially, the Stonington Cuurch is per- 
haps stronger at present than ever before. 
Expenses are all met regularly. Repairs 
costing several hundred dollars are now 
under way, which contemplate the 
thorough renovation of the church, with 
stee! ceiling and walls. Meetings are well 
attended, and Mr. Hanscom is proving 
himself the right man in the right place. 
There were no HERALDS taken in the 
church, but a canvass resulted in its intro- 
duction to quite a number of tamilies who 
will henceforth enjoy its weekly visits.« 

- ® 


Leaving Stonington, I journey on and 
spend Sunday in Rockport and Thonas- 
ton. Rev. F. C. Smith is pastor at Rockport, 
and readily co-operated with me, allowing 
me to preach to his people in the morn- 
ing, and visiting with me later on. 
Rockport was formerly a part of Camden 
charge, with the principal preaching place 
here. The earliest Methodist preaching 
seems to have been about 1801, and contin- 
ued with more or less regularity up to the 
division of the Conferences in 1848, when 
East Maine was set off. Rev. John C, Prince 
was then sent to the Camden charge, and 
the first Methodist church was built at 
Rockport, on the site of the present build- 
ing. Itis a splendid location — on the hill 
overlooking the town and bay — with 
parsonage on the same lot. The old build- 
ing was removed and a new church built 
during the pastorate of Rev. C. E. Knowl- 
ton, 1871-’74. Among the honored names of 





pastors who have served this «hurch, we 
find those ot Wm. McDonald, s. S. Cum- 
mings, Chas. Munger, Lewis Wentworth, 
Cc. B. Dunn, G. G. Winslow, and W. L. 
Brown, most of whom have gone to their 
reward. Kev. F. C. Smith, the present pas- 
tor, is taithful in his ministracions and is 
rapidly winning the affections of his peo- 
ple. 

It was my privilege, while in Rockport, 
to renew acqusintance with several triends 
whom I had met on the other side of the 
world. The first Sunday I was io Singa 
pore, a stranger in a strange land, as I rose 
in the pulpit I saw beiore me two faces that 
I instinctively kuew to be American. I 
went to them immediately after service and 
learned that they were from Rockport, 
Me., Capt. Stanley Amesbury and his wife. 
It seemed as if we were acquainted at once, 
aud dear old Maine, and the Penobscot, 
seemed to come ten thousand miles nearer. 
The acquaintance was maintained, tor dur 
ing our stay they came to Singapore, on the 
bark ** Adolph Oberg,” several times. We 
epj»yed maoy pleasant visits with them, 
and they always attended our church when 
in port. It was with sorrow that [ heard of 


_his death in Hong Kong a tew months ago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Amesbury were interested in 
our mission work, and supported a girl in 
the orphanage at Singapore. It was a pleas- 
ure to meet Mrs. Amesbury at the home of 
her parents, Rev. and Mrs. T. E. Brastow, 
oft Rock port. 

Another, whose acquaintance I renew at 
this time, is Mrs. F. P Shepberd, whom we 
met, with her husband, under similar con- 
ditions. Capt. Shepherd at that time com- 
manded a vessel in the China trade, and 
visited Singapore. Leaving Singapore for 
Hong Kong, on the occasion of their last 
visit, their vessel suffered shipwreck. 
They escaped to Hong Kong, but the vesse! 
was looted by the natives before they cvuld 
return with tugs to salvage her, and 
stripped of everything valuable. Capt. 
Shepherd died some months ago, and Mrs. 
Shepherd resides in Camden part of the 
time, and is an earnest supporter of our 
church and a strong believer in missions. 
I had the pleasure of addressing the Tues- 
day evening meeting in that church, where 
Rov. E. BH. Boynton is pastor. 

. - 


From Rockport to Thomaston by elec- 
trics brings me to the home of Rev. A. E. 
Morris, pastor of our church in that place, 
where I preach on Sunday evening. 
Thomaston is one of the old conservative 
towns, with beautiful shaded streets, over- 
arched with magnificent elms, and bor- 
dered with comfortable houses, where 
many of the old-time sea captains live. 
Fine lawns and well-kept homes are seen 
on every hand, telling of smple means and 
general prosperity. No more delightful 
haven can be imagined tor these sturdy 
sons of the sea, after a life of stirring ad- 
venture and years of battling with stormy 
seas, than Thomaston affords. 

Thomaston is a historic place. They 
have but recently celebrated the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
Capt. George Way mouth, who in 1605 land- 
ed first on Allen’s Island at the mouth of 
the George’s River, and afterwards here, 
and took possession in the name of King 
George, planting a cross in token of his 
discovery. This anticipates the coming ol 
Champlain, the great French explorer, by 
several months, and was perhaps a fore- 
runner of the long and weary struggle 
which raged along these northern borders 
during the stirring scenes of the French 
and Indian War. Thomaston was aiso the 
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home of Gen. Knox, the first Secretary of 
War of the United States, who lived herg 
in a magnificent colonial mansion on the 


banks of the river. The old mansion re. 
mained standing till 1871, when it was torn 
down, to the deep regret of all lovers ot the 
historic. One of the old houses connected 
with the estate remains, however, and is 
marked by a tablet. It is now used as g 
depot by the railroad company. In the 
beautiful mall in the centre otf the village is 
a large bowlder with a bronze tablet, 
which was unveiled at the recent celebra- 
tion. It reads as tollows: 


“To Commemorate the Voyage of Captain 
George Waymoath to the Coast of Maine in 
1605, His Discovery and Exploration of the st, 
George’s River, and Planting a Cross on the 
Northerly Shore of this Harbor Where the 
River Trended Westward, the Earliest Known 
Claim of Right of Possession by Englishmen 
on New England Soil, This Tablet is Erected by 
the Town of Thomaston, 1905.” 

Thomaston is one of the older charges of 
the Eist Maine Conference. Indeed, Meth- 
odism found root here long before the Con- 
terence was set off. The earliest preaching 
ot which we have any record was in 1801, 
when a society was tormed by Aaron Hum- 
phrey and Reuben Herbert. For many years 
it was a part of a circuit, with occasional 
preaching, but in 1828 a hall was rented 
and services were beld more regularly. 
From 1829 to 1837 the work was under the 
charge ot the preachers at East Thomaston. 
In 1853 Thomaston became a distinct charge, 
and a church building was erected about 
1858, This served till 1895, when the church 
was rebuilt and enlarged at an expense of 
about $6,000 during the pastorate of Rev. 
C. E. Bean. Among the long list of hon- 
ored pastors we find the names of Helmers- 
hausen, Jewell, Plumer, Prince, Wardwell 
and Stone. Rev. A. E. Morris, the present 
pastor, is dving taithful work, and has 
many friends without as well as within his 
own parish. 

Here again I had the pleasure of renew- 
ing acquaintance with old friends. Some 
ten years ago, after a severe illness, I was 
privileged to visit Hong Kong. I wae en- 
abled to do so through the kindness of Capt. 
Curtis, a Searsport captain, who com- 
manded a magnifiszent ship, ‘ Belle ot 
Bath,’’ and whose acquaintance we had 
made in Singapore. My fitfeen days’ trip 
up through the China Sea I shall always re- 
member with pleasure. We had delightful 
weather, the ship was comfortable in all its 
appointments, and after the terrible heat of 
the tropics, to which I had not then become 
accustomed, the sea breezes were in vigorat- 
ing and refreshing. On reaching Hong 
Kong, we tound several American vessels 
in port, among which was the “ Isaac 
Reed,” with Capt. Waldo, of Thomaston, in 
command. Mrs. Waldo was with her hus- 
band, and we enjoyed many a pleasant 
hour aboard and in company with them 
about the city. Ten years have elapsed, and 
here we meet on the other side of the world. 
Capt. Walde and his wife were in my 
congregation, and on their invitation [ took 
dinner with them the next day, meeting !or 
the first time a bright little baby girl who 
has come to giadden their home. 

Thomaston is also the home ot Rev. T: F. 
Jones, D. D., presiding elder of Rockland 
District, and ot Rev. C. A. Plumer, chap!ail 
ot the State Prison, both of whow it was ~Y 


privilege to meet. F. H. Moraay. 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





ERRATUM. — As readers of the Herat? 
must have immediately discovers, ' 
reading Mr. Morgan's letter last week, r 
érror Occurs in the statement of the cost < 
the new church at Vinalnaven, Me. ue 
types perversely give the absurd sum va 
$1,000 It should pe ten thousand more . 
$11,000“ Honor to wovm honor.” — Edito 
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Importance of Forestry Work 


OW that multitudes of Americans 
dee are in the country districts enjoy- 
ing the shade of the trees, it is an_oppor- 
tune time for the presentation in the press 
of the cause of scientific forestry. The 
recent publication in book form of the 
proceedings of the American Forestry 
Congress — which aims to establish a 
broader understanding of the forest in its 
relation to the great industries depending 
upon it, to advance the conservative use 
of forest resources for both the present 
and future need of those industries, and 
to stimulate and unite all efforts to per- 
petuate the forest as a permanent re- 
source of the nation — will have a 
marked effect in increasing public inter- 
est in this important questior. As it is, 
large sections of the Catskills bave been 
denuded of trees and rendered barren and 
arid, and now an audacious attempt is 
being made to despoil the splendid Presi- 
dential Range in the White Mountains. 
If Mt. Washington is not spared from the 
threatened vandalism, no stately or 
storied peak in all America can hope 
long to esvapeSthe stroke of the axe of the 
insatiable wood-cutter, who, in a sense 
hot contemplated in Scripture and by an- 
other implement than his personal faith, 
Would remove mountains. The'stimula- 
tion of popular interest in the preservation 
of the noble woodlands of the country 
from destruction by woodcutters or by 
forest fires is the combined ‘task of the 
Federal Government, of the several 
States, and of public-spirited individuals 
or’societies. Even hard-headed business 
men — as bankers, railroad magnater, 
and the heads of great factories — are be- 
sinning to manifest contrition for past 
Wastefulness and neglect of the trees, and 
lo take counsel together concerving the 
future lumber supply of the country. But 
these business men rightfully demand 
that, whatever regulations are imposed 
by the authorities in contro! of their 
lumbering operations, they shall be made 
lMpartially by the general Government, 
48 Otherwise an artificial inequality would 
be brought about between different States. 
The work of the Bureau of Forestry has 


brought the dream of the theorist and the 
practice of the lumberman into more 
harmonious relations with each other, 
and has promoted a broader and deeper 
understanding of all the elements that 
enter into the problem. A great deal yet 
remains to be done if the forests of Amer- 
ica (whose virgin wealth in its various 
forms is rapidly being exhausted) are to 
be preserved from wanton and wasteful 
destruction. The agitation in behalf of 
the fcrestry idea must go on, if the dream 
of this generation is to become the reality 
of the next, and new growths are to be 
made to supply the place of the old trees 
as they gradually fail and fall. 





New Type of Electric Truck 


‘TESTS recently made in New York 

under severe hill-climbing condi- 
tions speak well for the qualities of a new 
type of electric truck which is fitted with 
a single electric motor within each wheel, 
and is capable of a speed of about six 
miles an hour. So great is the traction 
and control secured by a four-wheel drive 
that the machive can drop off a curb 
slowly and close a watch-case lid without 
breaking it. The truck can be backed 
against a 12-inch curb and then made to 
climb it from rest. The frame that carries 
the field magnets terminates at one end 
in a hollow spindle which is provided 
with a roller bearing for each wheel, and 
through which pass the wires for convey- 
ing current to the motor. The armature 
carries a level pinion on each end of its 
shaft. These pmions meet respectively 
with two gear rings that face each other 
and are attached to the hub of the wheel. 
The thrust of one pinion against tbe op- 
posing ring is counterbalanced by that 
of the other pinion against the ring that 
faces it, so that a couple is formed, with 
the result that there is little or no thrust 
upon the wheel motor bearings and prac- 
tically the full power developed by the 
motor is had at the rim cf the wheel, 
instead of but w fractional part of that 
power, as is the case with the usual spur 
gear, double reduction transmissions usu- 
ally employed. The controller used on 
the truck is of the ordinary trolley-car 
type. Fire epeeds in either direction are 
obtainable. 





Crusades Against Gambling 


TIDE of opposition to gambling, 

and especially to race-track gam- 

bling, appears to be sweeping over the 
country. Governor Folk has initiated a 
vigorous crusade against bookmakers in 
Missovri. The Governor of Indiana has 
been forcing local officials to do their duty 
in enforcing the anti-gambling laws. In 
Memphis and in other parts of Tennessee 
public opmion is coming to the position 
that buokmaking is a more vicious form 


of ‘‘ skin ’’ gambling than were many of 
the old games of chance that have always 
been under the ban. Mayor Jones of 
Minneapolis has been making an honest 
effort to clean up that city. Perhaps the 
most remarkable exhibition, all things 
considered, of the anti-gambling move- 
ment, is seen in Chicago. Chief Collins, 
the new head of the Chicago police de- 
partment, has announced that the 
gamblers must go—and proc'aimed it 
with an emphasis which leaves no recom 
for compromise, or for the condoning of 
the evasions and artifices for which the 
Chicago gamblers have always been 
noted. If Chief Collins is to be taken at 
his word, Chicago is about to undergo 
some novel experiences. 


Growth of the Trolley Traffic 


HE precursor of the vast trolley sys- 
tems of the present day was the 

‘* John Mason,”’ a lumbering omnibus car 
which in the third decade of the last cen- 
tury was drawn by horses over strap rails 
laid on stone ties through Fourth Avenue 
in New York city. Between 1850 and 
1855 half a dozen street railroads were con- 
structed, thirty in the next five years, and 
over eighty between 1860 and 1870. In 
1890 there were 769 such railways 10 oper- 
ation in the United States, and in 1902 the 
number was found to have risen to 987. 
The increase in street railways is really 
much greater than would appear from 
these figures, since many companies for- 
merly separate have been merged into 
systems. From 1890 to 1902 the Jength of 
miles increased from 5,738 to 16,651, of 
which 16,230 were electric, while the 
number of passengers carried grew from 
2,023,010,202 to 4,774,211,904. Practically 
nine-tenths of the entire growth in the 
period mentioned has been in territory 
east of the Mississippi River. Among the 
States which have the largest amount of 
electric railway mileage outside of munic- 
ipal limits are Connecticut, with about 
840 miles ; Indiana, with 278 miles ; and 
Maine, with 200 miles. Massachusetts 
probably has two-thirds of the total of 
2 525 miles extra-urban, and, in proportion 
to area, possesses much more electric 
mileage than any other State. The Cen- 
tral States— Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois — are provided with the most 
extensive and efficient high-speed inter- 
urban railways in the country, aud illus- 
trate most clearly the future possibilities 
of that method of transportation. In fif- 
teen years a marked development in 
equipment has taken place, the evolution 
from the clumsy ‘“ John Mason ” coach 
to the luxurious private trolley-car and 
the latest trolley sleeping-car — which is 
if anything more commodious and com- 
fortable than the ‘‘ Pullman” of the 
steam-railroads — being such xs to move 
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all lovers of mechanical perfection to 
astonishment and admiration. 





President Roosevelt at Wilkesbarre 


HE meeting of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union, held at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., last week, was rendered not- 
able by the presence of President Roose- 
velt. For the first tueme in the history of 
the present labor movement a President 
of the United States addressed a large 
body of organized workers when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt faced 30,000 anthracite 
miiers on the historic River Common of 
Wilkesbarre. John Mitchell presided over 
the meeting and introduced Mr. Roose- 
velt. So eager were the assembled miners 
to hear the President, and so nreat was 
the confusion caused by the intermingling 
of miners and Total Abstinence delegates, 
that Mayor Weaver, John Mitchell and 
Cardinal Gibbons could scarcely make 
themselves heard. President Roosevelt, 
however, commanded silence, and suc- 
ceeded in driving home into the minds of 
the multitude the thought that “‘ the chief 
factor in securing the welfare alike of 


wage-worker and of farmer, as of every- © 


body else, must be the man himeelf.”’ 
While favoring organization, the Presi- 
dent declared that the individual is mas- 
ter of his own destiny. He commended 
the excellent work of the Catbolie Total 
Abstinence Society, and pronounced it to 
be of incalculable consequence to the in- 
dividual man that he should be sober 
and temperate. ‘‘ Everything possible 
should be done,’’ he affirmed, ‘‘ to en- 
courage the growth of that spirit of self- 
respect, self-restraint, self-reliance, which, 
if it only grows enough, is certain to make 
all those in whom it shows itself move 
steadily upward toward the highest stand- 
ard of American citizenship.’’ This testi- 
mony from the Chief Magistrate of the 
country in behalf of the value of temper- 
ance is sure to encourage and stimulate all 
temperance workers, both Protestants and 
Catholics. 


Chautauqua Welcomes the President 


AST Friday was the most notable 
day in the history of Chautauqua 

for a quarter of a century — that colony of 
culture having for its guest of honor 
President Roosevelt. The number of per- 
sons, approximating ten thousand, gath- 
ered to greet the President was probably 
the largest in the history of the Assem- 
bly. In the course of a vigorous speech 
‘fon one feature of our national foreign 
policy and one feature of our national 
domestic policy,’’ the President declared 


‘that ‘ no just and orderly government on 


this continent has anything to fear from 
us,’’ since under no circumstances will 
the United States use the Monroe Doe- 
as ‘‘a cloak for territorial aggression,’ 
and that the United States means to rec- 
ognize its obligations to foreign peoples no 
less than to insist upon its own rights. 
With reference to domestic matters the 
President affirmed that the effort “ to 
prevent all restraint of competition, 
whether harmful or beneficial, has been 
ill-judged ;’’ that, in the interest of jus- 
tice, it is ‘‘as necessary to exercise the 
police-power as to show charity and help- 
ful generosity ;’’ and that in a republic 
like this the only way by which it is possi- 





bie permanently tu benefit the condition 
of the less able and the less ;fortunate is 
‘*so to shape our policy that all industri- 
ous and efficient people who act decently 
may be benefited’? — which means 
‘*that the benefit will come even more to 
the more able and the more fortunate.”’ 
President Roosevelt admits that combina- 
tion as an economic principle has come 
to stay, but reaffirms his purpose to strike 
at evident evils and to expose actual 
wrongdoers. His ideal is ‘‘ a square deal 
tor everybody.’’ In the interest of the 
application of this principle as he con- 
ceives it should be applied, President 
Roosevelt advocates a receivership in San 
Domingo, and, at home, the passing of 
legislation ending railroad-rate abuses 
and freeing trade from the restraints put 
upon it by lawless trusts and combina- 
tions. In these general policies, which he 
is soon to urge upon Congress, the Presi- 
dent will be likely to find himself sus- 
tained by the great body of the people. 





Ziegler Arctic Party Rescued 


FTER a two years’ search the Arctic 
steamship, ‘‘ Terra Nova,’’ has suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Anthony Fiala and 
the members of the Fiala-Ziegler polar ex- 
peditioa, with the exception of a Norwe- 
gian sailor, who died from natural cau:es. 
The ship ‘‘ America,’’ which took out the 
expedition, was crushed in the ice early 
in the winter of 1903 1904, at Neplitz Bay, 
and became a total loss. Supplies of 
stores left at Franz Josef Land by various 
relief parties saved the thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the expedition from serious priva- 
tions, and all are reported to be in good 
health in spite of the trying experiences 
undergone during their long imprison- 
ment in the Arctic — the expedition hav- 
ing been severed from all communication 
with the outside world since July, 1903. 
The rescue of the imprisoned explorers 
was due to the splendid efforts of William 
S. Champ, secretary of the late William 
Ziegler, commanding the rejief expedition, 
aud to the untiring zeal of Captain Kjeld- 
sen and his Norwegian officers, who for 
six weeks persistently forced their vessel 
through solid floes of ice. Three resolute 
attempts on the part of Anthony Fiala 
and his company to reach a high latitude 
failed. W. J. Peters, the president of the 
National Geographic Society, who went 
as second in command of the expedition, 
and who was well equipped for magnetic, 
meteorological, and other observations, and 
for the charting of land and ocean bound- 
aries, reports that a considerable amount 
of scientific work was accomplished. 





Norway Votes for Freedom 


‘T T wasa foregone conclusion that, as a 

result of the holding, on Aug. 13 — 
which was observed as a féte day — of a 
national referendum in Norway on the 
question of dissolving the union with 
Sweden, the Norwegian people with prac- 
tical unanimity should decide in favor of 
dissolution. Steamers running along the 
coasts and through the fiords carried 
voters free, and were crowded. Only 
about one person in 3,000 voted against 
dissolution. The Association of Norwegian 
Women’s Unions, in an address to the 
Government and the Storthing, called 
attention to the fact that women are still 
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deprived of civil rights and are therefore 
unable to vote, but declared that other. 
wise the women would have demonstrated 
that the whole Norwegian people are 
unanimous on the subject of the inde- 
pendence of Norway. There is no doubt 
now about the sentiment of the Norwe- 
gians, who selected the referendum as the 
procedure they preferred of the two alter- 
native methods suggested by the Swedish 
Riksdag for giving the Norwegian people 
an opportunity of manifesting their will 
clearly and categorically — the other plan 
proposed being the cumbrous process of 
dissolving the present Storthing and hold- 
ing a general election. Sweden calls upon 
Norway to do away with her present for- 
tifications ; but unwelcome as this condi- 
tion is, the Norwegians may think best to 
accept it in order to retain the friendship 
of Sweden, more especially as dismantling 
need not mean dissolution, and the his- 
torical features of the forts of Frederiksten 
and Kongevinger may very well be pre- 
served. King Oscar has again relin- 
guished the throne of Sweden, on the 
ground of ill-health, in favor of the 
Crown Prince. 


British Parliament Prorogued 


HE British Parliament was prorogued 
last Friday, after a chequered session 
which will be long remembered for the 
unprecedented number of votes of censure 
and motions for adjournment moved with 
a view to embarrass the Government. The 
Balfour Ministry certainly manifested the 
grace of continuance in office, with a per- 
tinacity which will be regarded as a cynic 
contempt for public opinion or as a cour- 
ageous devotion to convictions of duty, 
according to the point of view of the critic. 
The session produced two measures of so- 
ciological interest —the Aliens Act and 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Act, the 
latter creating facilities for providing work 
and wages to all able-bodied applicants. 
The deplorable conflict between the Scot- 
tish churches was also settled. The ves- 
sion was otherwise largely of a routine 
character. The most interesting clauses 
of King Edward’s speech were those re- 
ferriug to the Portsmouth peace negotia- 
tions, regarding which the King expressed 
the earnest hope that they may lead,to a 
lasting and mutually honorable peace 
and to the Swedish-Norwegian situation 
concerning which the conviction was 
affirmed that by the exercise of wise mod- 
eration on each side a settlement will be 
arrived at which will be acceptable to 
both countries. The speech also expressed 
the cordial hope that the outcome of the 
conference summoned by the King of 
Italy for the establishment of an interna- 
tional institute dealing with agricultural 
information will be of service to agricul- 
turists, both at home and abroad. Parlia- 
ment was nominally adjourned to Oct. 30, 
when it will be again adjourned. 


Admiral Benham Dead 


T Lake Mahopac, N. Y., last week, 
Rear Admiral Andrew E. K. Ben- 

ham, U.S.A. (retired), passed away. He 
was born in New York city in 1832, and 
was appointed a midshipman in the 
Navy in 1447, When the Civil War broke 
out he was ordered to the ‘‘ Bienville " of 
the South Atlantic squadron, and took 
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part in the capture of Port Royal, 8. C., 
in 1861. Later he had charge of the gun- 
poat ‘' Penobscot ’’ in the Western Gulf 
plockading squadron. In 1893 he took 
command of the North Atlantic station, 
and was almost immediately ordered to 
Rio Janeiro for the protection of Ameri- 
can interests. The revolutionists under 
Vice-Admiral De Gama, defying the au- 
thority of President Piexotto of Brazil, 
had established a blockade of Rio against 
foreign merchantmen, which was being 
observed by European Powers. Admiral 
Benham won wide recognition and praise 
on that occasion by his refusal to recog- 
nize the blockade and his action in order- 
ing the ‘* Detroit ” to fire on one of the 
Brazilian warships that had tried to pre- 
vent the entry of two American mer- 
chantmen, Although the Admiral had 
taken matters into his own hands, his 
course was approved at Washington. 
Admiral Benham was retired in 1894. 
He served in the Schley court of inquiry 
in 1903. 





Russian National Assembly 


T has been decided at last by the Czar 
and his Council of Ministers that 
Russia is to have a National Assembly, 
which will not indeed be an effective par- 
liament, much less a ‘‘ zemsky sobor ’’ of 
the old kind. The ‘‘sobor’’ was an in- 
stitution which flourished from the time 
of Ivan the Terrible to that of Michael 
Romanoff. It was always called ad hoc 
—for a specific purpose — as this assem- 
bly will not be, and was invested with a 
certain authority which this assembly 
may not possess. The announcement of 
the meeting of the National Assembly, 
given out on the eve of the Peace Confer- 
ence, may be significant, both of the 
Czar’s desire that Russia should present 
& united front to the world when its rep- 
resentatives are gathered around a diplo- 
matic table spread in the presence of its 
ehemier, and of the gathering force of 
public opinion in Russia, which even the 
blindest and most obstinate of grand 
dukes dare not wholly neglect or longer 
oppose, 





The Peace Conference 


| is safe to say, from contact with the 
conditions at the Peace Conference 
between the Japanese and Russian en- 
Voys, that the outlook for a treaty 1s hope- 
ful. As far as has yet transpired, it has 
never been other than hopeful siace it 
Opened. It must be remembered that not 
& solitary fact regarding the Japanese 
terms or the Russian acceptance of them 
's known definitely by the public. Cer- 
tain terms are apparently inevitable from 
the Japanese point of view. Some of 
these terms are inevitably highly objec- 
tionable from the Russian point of view. 
Therefore the Russians will object and 
Say, ‘ Non possumus ’? — that seems to 
be the proper language, according to cur- 
Tent quotations, But to anything less the 
Japanese rejoinder will be, ‘‘ Non pos- 
sumus.”” In the meantime, regardless of 
the delicate and periloue situation created 
for them, the envoys keep at their task, 
and in the very nature of the case the 
Outlook is hopeful until official announce- 
ment makes it hopeless. Russia and 
Japan have not sent representatives half 
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around the world to break off negotia- 
tions for any light reason, 

Much popular interest attaches on the 
spot to the envoys on euch side, and, 
naturally, the chief on each side is most 
in demand. Baron Komura is the type 
of the Japanese company in quiet and un- 
assuming demeanor. M. Witte is fore- 
most on his side in good-natured courtesy 
to all. He makes friends, but for himself 
rather than for his vause. The Japanese 
are all of them quiet, but earnest. They 
are not exultant, but cheerful. They do 
not bear themselves as arrogant victors, 
but as mer who will be fair. They say 
that they have no enmity against the 
Russian people, and their bearing corrobo- 
rates their words. Peace is promoted by 
the strong factors in the case, therefore, 
and it does not appear that Japan is 
making unreasonable demands. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— Hon. Frank Plumley, of Northfield, 
Vt., as referee in the Franco- Venezuelan 
claims, gives his decision in eight cases, 
allowing France $650,000 of the $8,000,000 
claimed. Papers speak in highest praise of 
the services rendered by Mr. Plumley. 

— The new Missouri River bridge of 
the Illinois Central railroad at Omaha, 
which is now in use, is the longest draw- 
bridge in the world, and cost $2,000,000. 


—— The power generated in a modern 
steamship in a single voyage across the 
Atlantic is said to be enoagh to raise from 
the Nile and set in place every stone of one 
of the great Pyramids. 


— The literary executors of the late Car- 
dinal Newman have entrusted to Mr. Wil- 
trid Ward the task of writing the Cardinal’s 
biography,iwhich is likely to prove ot in- 
terest to Protestants as well as to Roman 
Catholics. 


—— Seward, Alaska, has been connected 
with the outer world by telegraphic com- 
munication. With the connection of the 
Seward and Valdez cable the United States 
Government now has about 2,300 miles of 
cable in Alaskan waters. 


— Owing to the epidemic of rabies 
which has broken out in Penang, Leong 
Fee, the Chinese consul at that point, has 
made an offer to the Government to build 
and equip a Pasteur Institute tor the 
Straits Settlements and the neighboring 
regions. 


— During the ysar ended June 30, 1905, 
gold to the value of $39,000,000 was coined in 
the London mint — a decrease of $37,560,000, 
or nearly one-half, as compared with the 
previous year. The silver coined amount- 
ed to $1,797,840. 

— Rev. Carl A. Voss, in part because of 
his perfect mastery of two languages, hax 
been called to the pulpit of Immanuel 
Church, Pittsburg, which is described as 
‘‘the richest German Evangelical Church 
in the country.” On Sunday mornings 
Mr. Voss will preach in German, and on 
Sunday evenings in English. 


— Bishop Rowe of Alaska is spending 
the summer et Sitka, superintending the 
buildiag of an episcopal residence. Owing 
to the excessive cost of labor, the Bishop is 
obliged to be not only his own master- 
builder, but also, to a considerable extent, 
his own carpenter. 


— Among those who recently received 
the degree of LL. D. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was Mrs. Margaret Byers, the well- 
known head of Victoria College, Belfast, 
Ireland. Mrs. Byers is the first woman in 
Ulster to receive such an academic distinc- 
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tion. Her jubilee of fifty years of an active 
professional life was celebrated in Belfast 
last month. In addition to her pioneer 
work in the cause of the higher education of 
women, Mrs. Byers has founded the Victo- 
ria Homes for the reclaiming and training 
of neglected and destitute girls. 


—— Whether the population of New York 
be a little above ora little below the four- 
million mark, New York is still the second 
city in the world in population, and it is 
the first in wealth. Greater London had 
6,581,000 people in 1901, at the time of the 
latest census, and probably has 7,000,000 
now. Butit New York could annex towns 
as rapidly as does London, it would show 
&@ population of over five millions. 


— Rear Admiral Charles E. Clark, 
U.8.N., who has been retired for age, is, 
like Admiral Dewey,a Vermonter, and has 
had an honorable career of torty- five years 
in the Navy. His most famous exploit was 
the bringing of the “ Oregon ” around Cape 
Horn from the Pacific, in time to take part 
in the battle of Santiago. Even a higher 
claim to distinction, perhaps, is afforded by 
the tact that he has never, in all his long 
naval career, been in conflict with any of 
his brother officers. 


— Statistics compiled for the Board of 
Education of New York city show that boys 
are more reuular attendants at school than 
girls. The average monthly register of 
boys in Greater New York last year was. 
272,447, and the number of girls was 271,846. 
But the average daily attendance of boys 
was 235,704, while that of the girls was rear- 
ly 5,000 less. 

— The battleship ** Kansas ’’ — the larg- 
est war vessel ever built in the Hast — was 
launched on Saturday at the yard of the 
New York Shipbuilding Company in Cam- 
den, N. J. The launching was witnessed 
by Governor Hoch, of Kansas, whose 
daughter, Miss Anna Hoch, acted as 
sponsor for the ship. Governor Hoch was 
accompanied by a party of thirty Kansans. 
In the launching an automatic hydraulic 
trigger device was successfully employed, 
in place of the sole-piece method. The. 
“ Kansas” is a sister ship of the ‘* Ver- 
mont,’’ now being built at the yards ot the 
Fore River Ship and Engine Building 
Company, Quincy, Mass. 

—DMore than thirty thousand people at- 
tended the tent meetings in New York city 
in a single week lately, not more than half of 
whom are to be considered regular church 
attendants. At a great rally in Abingdon 
Square one evening thousands gathered in 
the open air, and the scene is described as. 
resembling Pentecost. Several ministers 
stood on chairs preaching to the crowds, 
while all joined in the songs led by Mr. F. 
H. Jacobs. Fred Schiverea, known as the 
* workingman’s evangelist,’’ has be»n one 
ot the successful preachers. 


— Sir Edmund Monson, who has ar- 
rived in New York city on a visit to 
America, and who retired last year from 
the post of Ambassador to France, declin- 
ing a peerage offered him by King Ed- 
ward, was the right-hand man of Lord 
Lyons at Washington during the greater 
part ot the Civil War. He became a great 
favorite with President Lincoln, and still 
recalls a number of the latter’s character- 
istic stories. Sir Edmund enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having had two Emperors — 
Alexander II. of Russia and Emperor 
Francis Joseph — simultaneously request 
ot the British Government his appoint- 
ment to their respective capitals. He was 
sent to the Austrian court. While Ambas- 
sador at Paris he averted war between 


land and France over the Fashoda 
incident— a case almost parallel to the. 
successiul adjudication of the Trent con- 
troversy. 
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METHOD OF FULL TIDE 


WO ehips, it is said, were once aground 

at London Bridge. The owner of 

oue craft sent for one hundred horses to 

drag it loose. As a result he pulled it to 

pieces. The owner of the other vessel 

waited for the tide to rise, and then by use 

of sails and rudder worked the craft free 
on the swelling waters. 

This incident illustrates the contrast 
frequently observable between the methods 
of different workers or reformers. Some, 
unwilling to wait upon the supply of 
heavenly grace, of spiritual fervor, or of 
purified public opinion, pull the objects of 
their solicitude to pieces by their frantic 
efforts to make premature progress. 
Others, not less zealous but wiser, await 
the providential tides of grace and the 
winds of heavenly inspiration which will 
enable them to accomplish safely (and 
really, as events prove, more speedily) the 
release of social energies bound upon ‘the 
mud-flats, and the furtherance of good 
causes in which the public now takes but 
a languid interest. 

The same comment applies to evangel- 
istic efforts. In that most difficult and’ 
yet most important sphere of work the 
mere mechanics of organization will fail 
to accomplish results. Music, rhetoric 
and exhortation may not avail to move 
the hardened hearts of the sinful. But 
the full tide of divine blessing rolling in 
upon a community solves at once all prob- 
lems due to a stranding on the sands of 
materialism. Given tbe high water of 
spiritual power, and all good causes will 
be floated immediately. 





‘* WELFARE WORK ” 


T is said that the United States Gov- 
ernment is to develop at Panama 
the ‘‘ welfare work ’’ which has been so 
successfully carried on at Dayton, Ohio, 
by the Cash Register Company. A man- 
ager has been appointed who understands 
this sensible business of making em- 
ployees reasonably contented with the 
conditions under which they labor. There 
is an immense amount of “ welfare 
work ” of all kinds that needs to be done 
in America, both by managers of great 
enterprises and by private imdividuals. 
Conditions are not ideal in any quarter, 
and it is the privilege as well as duty of 
every noble-hearted man to labor, to the 
extreme limit of his influence, to render 
those conditions better than they now 
are. 

The phrase, ‘‘ welfare work,’’ which 
the modern sociology has originated, and 
to some extent put in practice, deserves 
incorporation into the vocabulary of com- 
mon life. The end of existence is not 
simply being, but well being. Unfortu- 
nately there are great masses of people 
whose daily struggle is just to exist, just 
co keep alive. The wonder with such 
people is pot that they fare well, but that 
they fare at all. The well faring of such 
unfortunates should be the concern of a 
Christian society. The world does not 
owe every man a living, but the Church 
of Christ owes it to every man to give him 
hope and encouragement to make his own 
living, and to make a living which is 
worthy of the name, since it provides tor 


: 


the nourishment and development of the 
higher nature of men. 





EQUALIZERS OF LIFE 


HE object of life is not altogether to 
achieve what is valled suvcess. If 

all were successful, what would become of 
that proportion which is necedsary to 
God’s scheme of existence, those whole- 
some contrasts in the life of humanity 
upon which reciprocity of feeling is 
based? What would become of that 
spirit of pity and helpfulness that lifts 
man out of his brutality and selfishness, 
makes him benevolent and kindly, 
and brings him nearer to the heart of 
Christ? No; God has so organized life 
that it must have its up and down ; aud 
if some of us are in the under stratum of 
life, in spite of our best endeavors to rise 
out of it, that is no cause for upbraiding 
and self-reproof, itis no cause for anticipat- 





ing God’s reproof, but something, rather, 
that is in accord with God’s plan of exist. 
ence, that falls in with His providence, 
and is as necessary as valley to hill-top, as 
shadow to sunlight, as death to life. 

Therefore, let us not despair if we have 
not utilized life by conquering it. It is 
not allof life to wear its crowns. Some of 
God’s children are appointed to minister, 
and some to be ministered unto ; and he 
that ministers needs him unto whom he 
may minister as the positive pole needs the 
negative pole, ss all thiugs rich ip equip- 
ment and energy need the things that 
are most deficient and most receptive. 
To stimulate right giving by right receiv- 
ing is no contemptible function ; and to 
be one of the equalizers of life in God’s 
great scheme »f existence is to supply 
something without which life would be as 
ill-proportioned and, no doubt, as desolate 
as a vast plateau. 





Great [lodern 


Preachers == | 


Robertson of Brighton 


“J OWEVER egelect may be made the 
list of eminent preachers who have 
glorified God in the pulpit during the past 
century, Frederick W. Robertson must be 
placed in it. Although he died at the 
early age of thirty-seven, having been or- 
dained but thirteen years, and having 
held the incumbeney of Trinity Chapel, 
B ighton, where his main work was done, 
only six years, very few ministers of 
seventy or eighty have accomplished as 
much. And although he departed from 
earth more than fifty years ago — Aug. 
15, 1853 — his memory is still green. 
His sermons — not finished productions, 
but in nearly all cases published from 
notes taken down by admiring hearers, 
without the correction or even sanction of 
the preacher — have had a most extraor- 
dinary influence, as is evidenced not only 
by their phenomenal sale, but also by the 
degree to which they have entered into 
the thinking of other preachers, those of 
the best culture and most earnest piety. 
His personality, as presented to us by his 
two biographers, Stopford Brooke and 
Frederick Arnold, is a very winning one, 
his engaging qualities call out affection 
and admiration, while his sorrows and 
sufferings profoundly move us. 

The chief secret of his power as a 
preacher has very close connection with 
his sufferings. It was largely wrapped 
up in his immense vitality and his terrible 
earnestness. He threw all the fire of his 
soul into the hour that was passing, un- 
fettered by the written page, oy any 
thougbt of publication, by any concern 
for critics or reviewers. He was himself 
on fire in both brain and heart, and, 
while the fire consumed him, the thrilling 
energy of his utterances could not fail to 
stir his hearers to the depths of their 
being. He did not use much action, bis 
gestures were subdued, but he spoke with 
a restrained passion which forced people 
to listen. His voice seldom rose — it was 
musical, low, clear, penetrating — but 
there was a tremor in it which told of in- 
tense feeling, strongly repressed, held 
firmly in leash, that thrilled the listeners. 





He was uot only fervent but fierce, quiv- 
ering and throvbing like an engine that is 
being pushed to its utmost. He delivered 
his discourse under great excitement, car- 
ried away by his subject, but yet suffi- 
ciently master of it and of himself to pre- 
vent any unseemly demonstration. His 
face glowed, and his audience glowed. 
He had a poetic temperament, one of sin- 
gular irritability of brain and nerve. His 
senses, passious, powers, were so deli- 
cately wrought that they vibrated to the 
slightest touch. This made him ex- 
tremely sympathetic, giving him large 
control of men as he entered so fully into 
their feelings, identifying himself with 
them foratime. It made him also mor- 
bidly sensitive, by which he was subjected 
to severe pain. ‘‘Sympathized with by 
none,’’ he says in a letter, ‘‘ because I[ 
sympathize too much with all.’”’ He felt 
very lonely. The misunderstanding and 
censure which he incurred from being 
much in advance of his time stung him 
acutely, though it pever moved him from 
faithfulness to his convictions. He had a 
feverish yearning for sympathy. His 
heart gave it and craved it, but received 
little. He wore himself out with over- 
work, laburing under the high pressure 
of his ardent nature, and, latterly, under 
the feeling that he had but a few days left 
to unburden his soul of the message which 
mightily pressed upon him. He con- 
sumed himself. The weakness of his 
body made him more excitable, and 
every excitement made him weak. His 
nerves became so tortured during the last 
years that he was good for nothing what- 
ever on Monday, and for but little on the 
two following day» ; the sound of a piano 
in a neighboring house drove him almost 
wild. 

Another reason for both his sufferings 
and his power 1n the pulpit was the mel- 
tal and spiritual agony he endured from 
the overturning of his early faiths and 
opinions. This brought on an inward cri- 
sis which shook his life to its centre, and 
smote his spirit for a season down into 
darkness. But his having wrestled % 
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vehemently with doubts gave him a com- 
prehension of, and fellow feeling with, 
the vast number of people more or less 
similarly situated in a transition age, and 
guve him a message to them which they 
greatly appreciated. His preaching was 
not only characterized by high wrought 
teeling, which exhausted him and shat- 
tered his nervous system, but also by a 
grasp of thought and an originality of 
statement, by a fullness of ideas anda 
lucidity of arrangement, that delighted 
and profited all who used their brains. 
He clothed old truths in fresh garments. 
He had not only imaginative but dialectic 
power. He was equally strong in emo- 
tion and in logic — a rare combination. 
He made the abstruse clear, elevated the 
common into greatness, found the basal 
principle which illuminated and glorified 
ordinary facts. He had a wonderful in- 
sight into subjects, a marked faculty for 
seeing into them and through them. We 
can call it nothing less than genius. It 
was not merely a gift of hard work or 
ceaseless industry (although he had tl at, 
and some would count genius nothing 
more), it Was something more, something 
finer, which no amount of mental appii- 
cation could of itself furnish. He grap- 
pled fearlessly with the living personal 
doubts which were troubling so many 
minds, and helped the troubled ones over 
their difficulties, Not only so, but he 
seemed equally able to deal with the 
practical matters which obstructed those 
endeavoring to lead a Christian life. He 
cleared up things both in the realm of 
thought and of activity. His sermons 
abound with exact definitions, apothegms, 
precise, pungent summaries of truth, 
which compel the reader to copy out the 
compact sentences or mark the margins 
of the volumes. His mind worked with 
crystalline transparency and perspicuity. 
His power of illustration was remarkable. 
His images possessed great variety and 
beauty. Some of the finest passages in 
the prose poetry of modern eloquence may 
be selected from his sermons. There is 
nothing in them redundant or merely 
rhetorical ; all is direct, legitimate, sig- 
nificant, 

He belonged to the prophetic order. 
His love of truth was a passion. For con- 
Ventionalism and stereotyped forms of doc- 
tine he cared not a whit, but he had ao 
overwhelming desire to know God, and to 
declare to the world all that God led him 
to Know. Higk manliness, truthfulness, 
courage, combined with rare humility and 
tenderness, characterized him all his life 
through, and were the qualities which 
gave him his large following, while at the 
same time making him many foes. That 
is, his fearless championing of whatever 
Cause he deemed to be in need of assist- 
ace, without reference to possible unpop- 
ularity in state or cburch, aroused bitter 
altagonisms as well as warm friendships. 
He could not be a partisan. He could not 
Consult for his own safety, he could not 
‘rim his sails to the breezes of prevailing 
public opinion, he could not spare or save 
himself. He was pre-eminently and in- 
‘Tinsically » soldier (the profession which 
he chose in his youth), and needed an 
’ntagonist to bring out his full vigor. Hu 
Was best fitted for the feidal ages, was 
ever chivalrous, militant, martial, pledged 
{0 redress wrongs, quell falsehoods, over- 
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throw errors. His wrath, on occasions, 
could be terrible. His words could buro 
and scorch and wither a cowardly, das- 
tardly offender in a manner that made 
the lash mild. He accounted that there 
were three things in the world which de- 
served no quarter — Hypocrisy, Pharisa- 
ism, and Tyranny. While he strongly 
deuounced moral evil, he was tolerant of 
intellectual error. He had none of 
the spirit of dogmatism. Bigotry was 
extremely abhorrent to him. He was 
well aware of the difficulty of finding 
truth, aware of his own and others’ falli- 
bility, very conciliatory to minor differ- 
ences of opinion, combining gentleness 
and boldness in a very unusual degree, 

He was profoundly religious. He es- 
teemed but one thing on earth worth liv- 
ing for—‘‘to do God’s work, and gradu- 
ally grow in conformity to His image by 
mortification, self denial, and prayer.’’ 
He made great use of devotional rzad- 
ing; he lived with a continual sense of 
the presence of God. His life motto was: 
‘None but Christ.’?’ His method of ar- 
riving at correct views was to endeavor to 
enter into the mind of Christ. To that 
test he brought every question. His love 
to his Saviour — a conscious, personal, 
realized devotion, too hallowed for him to 
speak much of it — was the life of all his 
effort, coloring and pervading every 
thought, saturating all he said and did. 
He labored from his earliest years to be a 
man after the pattern of Jesus Christ. 
He esteemed peace of conscience more 
precious than anything the world had to 
give, and adherence to the truth the only 
safe thing in the long run. He could not 
turn one hairbreadth out of that path, 
he aaid, for royalty itself. 

His life was not altogether a happy one. 
His temperament+seemed to forbid that. 
His nature was too intense. He was 
morbidly sensitive and far from serene. 
Too much fire was put into everything he 
took up. He lived at too high pressure. 
Everyday pains with him were keener 
than the life sorrows of ordinary men. 
There was a tinge of melancholy and de- 
spondency in his disposition. Much oc- 
curred to make him sad. His spiritual 
ideal was always immeasurably beyond 
his practice. He dared to preach a truth 
higher and more spiritual than was recog- 
nized by the teachers of his time, and so 
he suffered; that truth had thorns to 
give rather than crowns, as was to be ex- 
pected. But his sufferings redounded to 
the good of others, and he was content. 
He esteemed goodness and usefulness to 
be much higher than happiness, and 
those he achieved. His burning words 
and uplifting thoughts are a priceless her- 
itage to the generations. With undimin- 
ished snd amazing power he still 
preaches from his grave. He was a mas- 
ter of clear, incisive speech ; a fearless ut- 
terer of unwelcome trutbs; one who 
dared to be original — that is, to be him- 
self; the greatest pulpit orator of his land 
and time ; a prince of preachers, uuiting 
the tenderness of a true woman to the 
strong will and energy of a true man ; 
lonely but loving, never false or fearful, 
greatly gifted but always humble ; liv- 
ing above the world, but working most 
steadily for the world; ‘‘ perplexed but 
not in despair, persecuted but not for- 
saken, cast down but not destroyed, al- 
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ways bearing about in the body the dy- 
ing of the Lord Jesus, that the life aiso 
of Jesus might be made manifest in his 
body.’’ 





Danger to the Collection 


HE natives of the Malay Peninsula 
havein use what is said to be tbe very 
smallest coin in the world. It is a sort of 
water, made from the resinous juice of a 
tree, and is worth about one. ten thousandth 
ofapenny. Thesmallest metal coin in cir- 
culation at the present day is the Portu- 
guese 3 reis piece, worth one.twelve hun- 
dredth ot a penny. The smallest coin cir- 
culating officially in any part of the|British 
Empire is the 5 millesima piece of Gibral- 
tar, worth about halta farthing. We huve 
heard that Alexander the coppersiaith has 
done mucb harm to many good causes by 
instigating people to put pennies instead of 
big bills into the collection: baskets, and it 
is to be feared that the covetous, whether in 
the Malay Peninsula, Portugal or Gibral- 
tar, take undue advantage (when thejplates 
are passed) of the infinitesimal coinage ot 
those real ms, 





‘*Dip and Done ”’ 


GOOD bishop of the Episcopal 

Church, South, was fond of tell- 
ing the story of an old negro who had 
been admitted to Episcopal Church mem. 
bership, yet soon renounced that connec- 
tion for an African Methodist Episcopal 
wnembership, and finally turned up in the 
Baptist Church. When pressed to explain 
his denominational peregrinatioas, the old 
colored man declared that “ de ’Piscopals 
is gem’men ef dey ain’t nottin’ else,” but 
that he found difficulty keeping up with 
the “answering bac’ in the responses 
required in the church services — and so 
lett. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church did not prove satisfactory because 
the Methodists were always holding in- 
quiry meetings, and ‘“‘cullud men can’t 
stand too much ’quirin’ into.” But when 
asked whether he thought he could stick to 
the Baptist Church the colored man replied 
emphatically in the affirmative, because 
‘“‘wid de Baptists hit’s jas’ dip an’ done 
wid it!” 

There are many who are of this erratic 
brother’s persuasion — and they are noi all 
colored or Baptists either. We refer to the 
class of people who mistake an initiatory 
rite or performance at the very outset of 
the Christian career for the whole of that 
career. Such persons forget that the wicket 
gate leads to the Pearly Gate, and that 
between there stretches a long road of 
painful toil and sacrifics. The man who 
** dips” is not done withit; the man who 
comes to the anxious seat is not through 
withit. There is no such thing as buying 
a through ticket to heaven with a Pullman 
seat thrown in, and then lolling laz'ly 
back in the cushions while the obliging 
power of steam sweeps one on to glory. 

No man goes to heaven at all who does 
not go there as a pilgrim, staff in hand, 
with many a steep climb and weary stretch 
of journey on the way. The Christian life 
can be lived only one step ata time, but 
there are many steps on the celestial stair- 
way. Nothing that is really worth while 
can be done all at once, but onlyin suc- 
cassive stages. Life is not only a dip — it 
is also a deed; itis not merely a plunge, 
but as well a power. To rest back con- 
tentedly and supinely in a past exp2rienuce, 
or to attempt to live by e faded vision, is 
fatal. Uf there is anything which must 
renew its strength day by day it is a Chris- 
tian faith. Dip it you like — but be never 
done with it. Baptism is but the star® 
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conversion is but the planting of the seed ; 
after that must come the pushing process 
and the maturing growth. Dip — and be 
always doing it! 





The Negro has the Bait 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON, in the 
course of an able address delivered 
before a large and attentive audience in the 
Methodist Tabernacle at Cottage City, on 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 8, told astory with 
an apt application — almost all Mr. Wash- 
ington’s stories have applications : A man 
and a colored boy went fishing together. It 
happened that the colored boy tell in the 
water, and wasin great danger of drown- 
ing. The man plunged in after him, and 
with great difficulty succeeded in rescuing 
him. A minister happening along greatly 
praised the man tor his gallantry, and 
forthwith inquired as to his relationship to 
the boy whom he had rescued at the peril 
ot his life. Was the boy his son, or his 
nephew? No, he was not even a servant. 
Why, then, did the man exert himself to 
rescue him? ‘ Because,” explained the in- 
genuous rescuer, ** he had ail my bait! ” 
The point of the story is obvious. Many 
Southerners — or perhaps it would be more 
just to say many Americans — take no in- 
terest in the nogro or any other specific 
type of man for what he is in himself con- 
sidered, but only because of something in 
the way of a commercial asset or possibly 
moral make- weight of which that man has 
possessed himself. The negro, so far as 
such people are concerned, is saved only 
because he has the white man’s bait in his 
pocket. The deeper truth underlying the 
figure of speech for the colored people is 
that, like any other race the world over, 
they must work out their own salvation. 
Competence for life’s tasks, and above all 
character to withstand its moral strains, is 
the bait which will always attract to them 
the respect and the co. operating help of the 
white men. 





Methodism Misreported Again 


HERE would seem to be a sort of fatal- 
ity attending references by journalists 
to matters connected with the ecclesiastical 
economy as well as the current activities of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. In a ma- 
jority of cases the denomination is misrep- 
resented or inadequately and unintelli- 
gently reported. For instance, last week 
the following statement went the rounds of 
the secular press: ‘‘ Copies of the revised 
rules to ministers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church which have been received show 
that in the marriage ceremony the word 
‘obey’ does not appear. Hereaiter the 
bride will have only to agree to love, honor 
and keep him.’ To this Rev. Samuel 
M’ Kean, D. D., otf Troy, N. Y., a Methodist 
minister, makes fitting reply: ** To a Meth- 
odist this discovery is ludicrous, for the 
word ‘obey’ was removed from the mar- 
riage service in 1864, and under that service 
no bride has been required to promise to 
obey for the last forty-one years. And 
though I have been a minister of that 
church for over fifty years, I have never 
heard of a bridegroom who expressed a de- 
sire that his bride should make such a 
promise.” But what do explanations 
avail? Before this statement is read, 
some aspiring reporter will perpetrate 
another “ fake ’’ concerning our church. 





Men must learn the alphabet before they 
can hope to understand tbe profound mys- 
teries of Christian experience. Sermons in 
stones must go before visions of stars. To 
consider the lowly, wayside lilies is the 
first step toward gaining inspiration trom 
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Ezekiel’s wheels or the marvels which 
thrilled the soul of tar-seeing John on 
Patmos. God puts us in the primer before 
He puts us in the Apocalypse. Lilies, 
ravens and wallets come before pearly 
gates and golden streets and the glinting 
glories of seas of glass. The Christian is 
a pupil in a wonderful school indeed, but 
he graduates only in successive stages — 
from grace to grace, from strength to 
strength, and trom glory to glory. 





PERSONALS 


— Rev. Dr. W. F. Davison has been 
elected successor of Dr. Beet as tutor of 
Richmond Theological School. 


— Mr. Everett O. Fisk and his daughter, 
Miss Harriette S. Fisk, have been spending 
some time in Canada, especially in Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 


— Rev. Dr. George P. Eckman, of St. 
Paul’s Church, New York city, called at 
this office last Saturday on his way to Cot- 
tage City, where he was to preach on Sun- 
day. 

— Bishop and Mrs. Foss are spending 
the month of August at New Hay Island 
House, Gananoque, Ont., Canada. We 
have a very interesting contribution from 
the Bishop entitled, ‘‘ A Unique Cathe- 
dral,’”’ which we shall publish next week. 


— Rev. Thomas Harrison begins a series 
ot evangelistic meetings at Ocean City, 
N. J., this week. This is his tenth season 
there. The illness ct his mother, who is 
now better, has prevented his acceptance of 
requests for special services for the past 
few months. 


— The New York Tribune intimates that 
President Harper, of Chicago University, 
has mentioned Prot. George Edgar Vinvent 
ot that institution for his successor if, on 
account of his iliness, he shall be obliged 
to relinquish the position. Prot. Vincent is 
the son of Bishop Vincent. 


— District Attorney Jerome of New York 
city, in announcing himself a candidate for 
re election by the people, without regard to 
party affiliation, is as trank as he is known 
to be honest in saying : 


“I have served in this office for three and one- 
half years as faithfully as | knew how. 

I believe I have served efficiently. 

I know I have served honestly. 

Ido not claim that I have not made mistakes. 
A man can insure his integrity, but not the in- 
fallibility of his judgment,” 


— The following sad note is received trom 
Rev. F. L. Hayward, presiding elder of 
Bucksport District: ‘‘ I am in Calais. I 
just learned that little Margaret Bender, 
elder child ot Rev. S. A. Bender, D. D., has 
died with convulsions atter only a day’s 
warning. She was a lovely child of un- 
usual beauty and sweet disposition. We 
are all in sorrow.”’ 


— Miss Rachel Jacobs, of Springfield, 
died, Aug. 8, aged fitty years. She was for 
twelve years a member of the school 
comwittee. In 1895, when A. P. A. leaders 
dominated the Republican machine, a cili- 
ens’ nomination with the Democratic 
indorsement was accepted by Miss Jacobs, 
and in one of the bitterest campaigns in 
Springfield politics she was re-elected. Dr. 
C. T. Jacobs, of Brookline, and H. H. 
Jacobs, of Dorchester, are her brothers. 


— Two men are said to divide the honors 
of the Northfield Conference — Dr. Morgan 
and Mr. Alexander. Other men from 
England and America excel as teachers 
and singers, but these two are declared 
easily at the head in popularity. Mr. 
Alexander is a Tennessee boy, a Moody 
Bible Institute graduate, a helper in the 
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Moody church in Chicago, a companion of 
Dr. Torrey in his world trip of four years, 


— James Carey Walker, of Baltimore, a 
blind student for the ministry, has per. 
formed the remarkable feat of reducing to 
the point system eleven chapters of the 
book of St. John, and Hadley and Ailen’s 
Greek grammar in Greek letters. 


— The New York Tribune says: ‘It is 
not generally known that Dr. Washington 
Gladden, who has so vigorously scored the 
church for its acceptance of ‘tainted’ 
money, and John D. Rockefeller were 
country boys together in Tioga County, 
N. Y., attended adjoining district schools, 
and frequently met in rival spelling bees.” 


— The New Bedford Standard is respon. 
sible for the following: ‘“ Forty future 
ministers in the Divinity School oi the 
University of Chicago were cailed upon by 
the dean the other morning to sing ‘ Rock 
of Ages.’ Atter several attempts they gave 
it up, when Methodist Bishop McDowell, 
who happened to be a guest at the exer. 
cises, took up the hymn in a deep, strong 
voice, and sang all the verses through 
without stopping.”’ 


— Archbishop Chapelle, who died last 
week in New Orleans, is the first noted 
victim of the yellow tever epidemic in that 
city. His residence was in the foreign 
quarter, and he exposed himself coura- 
geously in his efforts to minister to the Ital- 
ian population. The readiness with which 
Catholic bishops, priests and nuns come to 
the front to nurse the victims of any plague 
has justly won the admiration of the best 
people of all denominations in all ages. 


— Mr.and Mrs. William A. Shelly and 
Miss Eina M. Grover, all under appoint- 
ment as missionaries tor work in the Andes 
Conference, sailed from New York on the 
steamer *“* Havana,” Tuesday, Aug. 8. Mr. 
Shelly, who is a native of Galveston, Ind., 
and a Bachelor of Science from De Pauw 
University, class of 1903, goes out to teach 
in the Iquique (Chile) English College. 
Miss Grover is a graduate of Lawrence 
University in the class of 1901, and has had 
experience in high school teaching in Wau- 
paca, Appleton, and Stevens’ Point, all in 
Wisconsin, her native State. She will 
teach in the Santiago (Chile) Girls’ Col- 
lege. 

—A New York alderman has created 
some stir by launching a mild becom for 
Jacob A. Riis tor mayor ot New York. 
The boom is based on the assumption that 
@ wan is needed at the head of the ticket 
who would appeal to the masses. Mr. Riis’ 
work among the poor of the East Side 
has made him well known and popular. 
He might obtain a big vote in the tenement 
quarters of the city —thoagh perhaps n0 
bigger vote than Mr. Jerome would poll. 
“The triend of President Roosevelt,” 38 
Mr. Riis is familiarly known, practically 
organized the first of the Settlement works 
on the East Side in the tenement section 
adjoining the Bowery, and it is in that dis- 
trict that Tammany generally polls its 
most solid vote. The nomination of Jacob 
Riis — who is an unknown quantity polit 
ically — might result in a real non-partisa2 
municipal campaign. He is certainly 
foreigner enough to suit the fancy of the 
variegated populations that now make UP 
cosmopolitan New York. 


— A pleasant episode connected with the 
visit ot M. Witte to New York — with whos¢ 
magnificence of dimensions and architec 
ture he was much impressed — was the cal! 
he paid to the poor Russians of the ghett 
region of the East Side, M. Witte, himsel! 
a man of the people (though not a son of # 
peasant), feels a sincere sympathy with thé 
down-trodden and “submerged” multi- 
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tudes. He ie a real tribune of the Russian 
people — not a patrician autocrat patroniz- 
ing to the classes and careless ot the masses. 
It there were more such men in Russia the 
future prospects of that variegated empire 
would be brighter. The Witte type of man 
who, when elevated to high station, carries 
with him into conspicuity the human sym- 
pathies and simple tastes characteristic of 
him as an obscure citizen, lends strength to 
any nation. 


—The New York Advocate, in referring 
to Dr. B. P. Bowne’s departure upon his 
“ ground-the- world tour,” says: 


«Dr. Bowne has a standing unsurpassed by 
any in the United States in the realm of Philos- 
ophy. His lectures and writings are pervaded 
by an original element which makes the most 
abstruse subjects seem easy of apprehension. 
No map is more loved by students, no students 
are more impressed by a professor’s personality 
than are his, and none seem to be more ready 
to acknowledge it. He has purchased these 
tbings not with money, nor flattery, nor the con 
cealing of his sentiments, nor the softening of 
his words to secure the popularity. Not all of 
his best friends agree with all that he says and 
writes ; that is only a proof that they as well as 
he do their own thinking. Much rational curi- 
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BOSTON LETTER 
A. REMINGTON. 


FFICIAL morality and public moral- 
ity are becoming more and more a 
living issue. Our apotheosis of the busi- 
ness man has produced its inevitable con- 
sequences. Public and official morals are 
in such a state that we are disgraced and 
aghast at our moral decadence. Somehow 
or other the mind of the people in late 
years has been filled with an undue and 
unholy admiration of business men. Min- 
isters, school-teachers, college presidents 
ot the old type, who are only great educat- 
ors but not pre-eminently great adminis- 
trators, all kinds of men and women, with 
few exceptions, who have had to do with 
the training of mind and morals, have been 
under a dark cloud of depreciation. Their 
work has been neither understood nor paid 
for by its worth to the State and to the na- 
tion. But the men with noses keen on the 
scent of the almighty doliar, men ** who do 
things,” “ captains of industry,” “ entre- 
preneurs,”’ millionaires and multi- million- 
aires — these have been held in high es- 
teem, even though, in their relations with 
their helpless industrial subjects, they have 
not had the slightest regard for human 
rights, and in their relation to city govern- 
ments, State legislators and the national 
Congress, they have had no scruple against 
deception, law-breaking and bribery. 
Theretore disclosures are now being made 
which prove that at the opening of the new 
century, when we thought we were such a 
glorious people, we find a rottennese in 
public lite which corresponds to the sala- 
ciousness of modern literature, to the in- 
crease of divorces, to the multiplication of 
bigamy, to the childlessness of married 
lite, to the luxury of persons on small sal- 
aries, to the degradation of the drama, to 
the decline of Sabbath observance, and to 
the loss of the hold ot the churches on the 
Mass of the people. 

Here in Boston we have had a sermon 
preached to the people from the pulpit of 
Insvrance Commissioner Cutting, and his 
text was the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety ot New York and its “ high finance,” 
involving Senator Depew as well as the 
high-flying young millionaire who has 
been so conspicuous in the public eye and 
Promises to be yet more so. The sermon 
has attracted large attention, though the 
text was not taken from Boston. 
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Gambling at Fairs 


In some respects there is a waking up. 
Acting under the orders of Governor Doug- 
las, Chiet Shaw of the distrist police has 
issued orders to stop all pool-selling at the 
horse-races. Readville and Saugus were 
the causes of the order. So blasting was 
the order on the Readville races that the 
time was shortened several days, and a 
heavy blow was struck at the success of 
the season from a horseman’s point of 
view. But the consequences of the new 
awakening extend much farther. At every 
agricultural ftair-ground where there is a 
race. track, Chief Shaw says he must have 
his men stationed to be sure that the gam- 
bling laws are not violated. But there are 
many things done at agricultural fairs 
which are full ot the gambling spirit, and 
have been tolerated from time out of mind, 
even though the managers of the tairs have 
encouraged them and have taken money 
from them as license fees tor permission to 
carry on the business, thereby increasing 
the receipts and helping these usually 
impecunious societies to improve their 
finances. Chiet Shaw says he cannot tol- 
erate gambling devices of this sort and 
stop pool-selling and be consistent. There- 
tore his only course is tu stop both kinds. 
So the many games ot apparent chance, but 
in which the «iice are always loaded against 
the verdant public, will hereafter be pro 
hibited. It may take away half of the 
bustle and picturesqueness of the old-fash- 
ioned cattle-show, but it will tone up the 
country morals which, as in the notorious 
Belchertown case, had come to be of a rep- 
rehensible sort. So much of a moral brac- 
ing-up we are to have in this State. 


“Tainted Money’’. Discussion 


Forces are focusing for another discus- 
sion of “tainted money,” which will 
doubtless attract national attention. On 
Sept. 14 to 18 will occur the annual meeting 
ot the American Board at Seattle. On the 
side of the administration it is quite possi- 
ble that a resolution will be offered laying 
down the principle to govern the action of 
the Prudential Committee in soliciting and 
accepting gifts trom sources which are 
open to the suspicion of being tainted. It 
is not expected that there will be any dis- 
cussion of Rockefeller personally ; his case 
is settled. But principles will be proposed. 
On the side of taking such money, judging 
by records already made by educational 
institutions, there ougbt to be a stalwart 
detence, for in the membership of the 
Board are President Harris of Amherst 
College, President Hopkins of Williams, 
President Seelye of Smith, President 
Woolley of Mount Holyoke, President 
Hazard of Wellesley, Prot. Edward C. 
Moore of Cambridge, George H. Whit- 
comb of Worcester, chairman of the pru- 
dential committee, and others, all of 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of the 
leading educators outside ot the State, such 
as President James B. Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, and President 
Homer T. Fuller, of Drury College, Mo, 

But the protestants will be headed by 
Washington Gladden of Ohio, supported 
by three strong meno from Massachusetts 
— Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, 
Rey. Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, of Springfield, 
and Rev. William V. W. Davis, of Pitts- 
field. These men will not consent to any 
resolution which will countenance any 
Rockefeller giit,and it will require very 
deft use of the English language to trame 
a resolution which both sides can accept. 
At the spring State meeting in Lowell a 
resolution was adopted without debate, 
but the protestants felt that they gained 
three very important positions and were 
ready to accep it if the other wing was. 
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They believe that the Board has changed 
its attitude since the acceptance of the 
Rockefeller money, owing to the wide 
public discussion, and though they cannot 
predict a majority tor their side, they 
believe they will show a much larger 
number than in the spring. 


Peace Negotiations 


All eyes from all the civilized nations are 
turned to the Kittery Navy Yard and the 
peace negotiations there between the pleni- 
potentiaries of Russia and Japan. It isa 
mere commonplace to say that never before 
was the world such an expectant and uni- 
versally interested listener tor news from 
any peace negotiations. But it is thrilling, 
even if it is commonplace, to realize that in 
St. Petersburg and Tokyo, in London and 
Paris,in Berlin and Rome, in every city 
and hamlet where a paper in published 
around this great globe, there are watchers 
for the news. In the streets are people 
waiting for bulletins. All are intent on 
the outcome of the terrible war. In homes 
in Russia and Japan, as well as in their 
cabinet circles, are anxious waiters, qnery- 
ing in dread suspense whether tens of 
thousands more ot brave men must be 
slaughtered before the negotiators can 
agree upon terms. So near are these nego- 
tiations to us, so unexpected and not to be 
expected was the selection ot a site close 
by us, that we are intensely desirous to 
watch the deliberations day by day. This 


‘meeting becomes a very vivid part of our 


daily lite in Boston, and jthere cannot be 
the slightest doubt that many prayers are 
offered daily to the God of peace that these 
negotiations may be crowned with such 
permanent glory as will hasten the day of 
universal peace, the breaking down of all 
barriers between nations, the end of all 
national armaments, and the organization 
of all mankind into one durable world- 
state which shall establish justice between 
nations great and smal] alike and shall 
advance beyond justice to the higher 
realm of brotherly love for all mankind. 
Such prayers are reasonable. In view of 
recent progress, there is no doubt that they 
will be fulfilled. 


Minor Paragraphs 


In ministerial circles there is to be noted 
the presence of outsiders, more or less dis- 
tinguishei, who are always ready to come 
to Massachusetts to preach when our home 
supplies are on a vacation. This seems to 
be true oi different denominations alike. 
Our Western and rural brethren have op- 
portunity to show themselves in Kastern 
pulpits, and our home people have oppor- 
tunity to sample other preaching than their 
own — to their mutual profit. 


While the agreement of politicians and 
the choice of ex-Gov. Bates have settled the 
point that he will not be a candidate tor 
governor this fall, yet there are many of 
his personal friends who are looking for 
some turther political advancement for 
nim. His time may not come just yet, but 
it would not be at all strange if some exi- 
gency should arise which would lead the 
managers to believe that a man who was 
deteated tor the reasons which caused his 
defeat would have, in the very fact of those 
reasons, elements of strength which they 
would be glad to utilize. 


Occasional testimony trom the West is to 
the effect that out there Thomas W. Lawson 
has a much higher stand than in Boston as 
a@ moral reformer and as a constructive 
statesman. But, even so, it gives ene a 
start to have him seriously nominated for 
the Presidency ot the United States. 

The Salvation Army is doing a large 
work this year tor summer outings for the 
wretchedly poor children in the city. 
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Some of the New Hymns in Methodist Hymnal 


Jobn G, Whittier 


I bow my forehead in the dust, 
T veil mine eyes for shame, 
And urge, in trembling self. distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 
No oftering of mine own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 
I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead Hie love for love! 


I dimly guess, from blessings known, 
Ot greater out of sight ; 

And, with the chastened psa) mist, own 
His judgments too are right. 

And it my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen und sustain. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their tronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

And Thou, O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee. 





Maltbie D. Babcock 


Be strong ! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We bave hard work to do, and loads to lilt. 
Shun not the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil — who’s to blame? 
And told the hands and acquiesce — O 


shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
name ! 

Be strong ! ; 

It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 

Eow hard the battle goes, the day, how 
long ; 

Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the 
song. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 


breaketb, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows 
flee ; 
Fairer than morning, Jovelier than day- 
light, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am 
with Thee. 
Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shad- 
ows, 


The solemn hush of nature newly born : 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the 
morn, 


As in the dawning o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image ot the morning: star doth rest, 

So in this stillness, Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


Still, still to Thee! as to each newborn 
moruing, 
A tresh and solemn splendor still is 
given, 
So does this blesséd consciousness awak- 
ing, 





Breathe each day nearness unto Thee That boundless love itseli that gives 


and heaven. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil. tu 


slum ber, 
Its closing eyes look up to Thee in 
prayer ; 
Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings o’er- 
shading. 
But sweeter still, to wake and find Thee 
there. 
So shall it be at last, in that bright morn- 
ing, 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows 
flee ; 
O in that hour, fairer than daylight dawn- 
ing, 
Shall rise the glorious thought —I am 
with Thee. 





Ernest R. Wilberforce 


Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray: 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for today. 

Help me to labor earnestly, 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Father, today. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; 

Set Thou a seal upon my lips 
Through a! today. 

Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay ; 

Let me be faithful to Thy grace, 
Dear Lord, today. 


And if, today, this life of mine 
Should ebb aWay, 
Give me Thy sacrament divine, 
Father, today. 
So for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 
Stil) keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Through each today ! 





Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee ; 
I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller, be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to thee ; 
My heart restores iis borrowed ray, 
That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer, be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to thee ; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly trom thee ; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And trom the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 





Richard Watson Gilder 


To Thee, Eternal Soul, be praise ! 
Who, trom of old to our own days 
Through souls of saints and prophets, Lord, 
Has sent Thy light, Thy love, Thy word. 


We thank Thee for each mighty one 
Through whom Thy living light hath 
shone ; 
And tor each humble soui and sweet 
That lights to heaven our wandering feet. 


We thank Thee for the love divine 
Made real in every raint of Thine ; 


In service to each soul that lives. 


We thank Thee tor the word of might 
Thy Spirit spake in darkest night. 

Spake tbrough the trumpet voices loud 
Of prophets at Thy throne who bowed. 


Eternal Soul, our souls keep pure, 
That like Thy saints we may endure; 
Forever through Thy servants, Lord, 
Send Thou Thy light, Thy love, Thy 
word! 





John Hay 


Detend us, Lord, trom every ill! 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will. 
In all we plan and all we do, 
Stiil keep us to Thy service true. 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb hearé ; 
Breathe to our hearts the high command, 
“Go onward and possess the land ! ” 


Thou who art light, shine on each soul ! 
Thou who art trutb, each mind control ! 
Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to heaven and 
Thee ! 





Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D. 


O Master, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly pathe of service free ; 
Tell me Thy secret ; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


Help me tke slow ot heart to move 

By some clear, winning word of love ; 
Teach me the way ward teet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Teach me Thy patience ; still with Thee 

In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps taith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way ; 
In peace that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live. 





Adelaide A. Procter 


I do not ask, O Lord, that lite may be 
A pleasant road; 
Ido not ask that Thou wouldst take trom 
me 
Aught of ite load. 


I do not ask that flowers should always 
spring 
Beneath my feet ; 
I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I 
plead : 
Lead me aright, 
Though strength should falter and though 
heart should bleed, 
Through peace to light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that Thou shouldst 
shed 
Full radiance here; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a iear, 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 

Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand, 
And follow Thee, 


Joy is like restless day; but peace divine 
Like quiet night: 
Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall 
shine, 
Through peace to light! 
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Preface to Hymnal 


HIS Hy mnal is the result of the labors of a joint Commission of twenty-two ministers and laymen appointed in equal numbers 

by the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; the double purpose being to provide a worthy 

manual of song for use in the public and private worship of Almighty God, and to testify to the world the essential unity of the two 
great branches of Episcopal Methodism. 

The fruit of their toil we now lay before the churches with confidence and joy ; with confidence because we feel warranted in say. 
ing that the book is an admirable compilation of sacred lyrics ; and with joy because we trust that for many long years it will prove 
to be a visible and potent bond of union among all our people. 

We gladly note that the hymns of the Wesleys are given the prominence which justly belongs to them in any collection to be used 
by Methodists. But the book will be found to contain, also, the choicest work of the other hymn-writers of the eighteenth century, 
namely, Doddridge, Watts, Cowjer, Newton, Montgomery, and a very considerable number of new hymns selected after a wide 
examination of the body of religious verse produced during the last seventy-five years. The hymns admitted have been selected 
from the ancient and modern treasuries of religious poetry. They are the expression of sound doctrine and healthtul Christian expe. 
rience, and it is believed will greatly enrich our worship and bring us into closer fellowship with believers in all lands and in all 
ages. 

Such verbal changes as have been made in the hymns are in most casesa return to the original and preferable forms. Some stanzas 
have been wholly excluded on the ground that they contain imagery oftensive to modern taste, and others have been omitted to secure 
desirable brevity. The Commission did not venture to make arbitrary or capricious alterations. 

In only a very few cases have hymns been divorced from the tunes to which long use has wedded them. For some familiar 
hymns alternate tunes have been provided, either with a view to please both branches of the church or to secure a better musical ex. 
pression for the words than is given by the tune now familiar. Many new tunes by the more eminent modern composers of church 
music have been introduced. Much care has been given to the selection of these tunes, which, we are assured, will be found to be de. 
votional in spirit, well fitted to the hymns to which they are set, and adapted to use by the great congregation. 

And now, praying that this Hymnal, prepared by a joint Commission whose brotherly harmony was never once broken and 
whose final meeting was a Pentecost, may be abundantly blessed of God to the edification of believing souls and to the glory of His 
mame, we commend it to our churches, and we earnestly hope that it may everywhere supplant those unauthorized publications 
which often teach what organized Methodism does not hold, and which, by excluding the nobler music of the earlier and later days, 
prevent the growth of a true musical taste. 
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Our New Hymn-Book 


4 HE new Methodist Hymnal, through 
the courtesy of the publishing 
agents, has been for a few weeks upon our 
table, a. delight to the eye, a joy to the 
soul, and a study for the mind. We have 
no’ hesitancy in pronouncing it — as was 
to be expectei from the competency of 
the large commiuttee and the many years 
taken for its preparation — a magnificent 
success. The church for a long time to 
come will exult in its possession and be 
greatly profited by its use. 

It will stand, we believe, as the seventh 
in the official series authoritatively sanc- 
tioned by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. But if it continues — as there is 
every )ikelihood of its doing — to be the 
Hymnal until 1920, four of the seven will 
have covered precisely a century. For it 
was in 1820 that the fourth book was 
issued. This lasted until 1848, though a 
supplement was prepared by Dr. Bangs 
and added in 1836; it contained 697 
hymns in all, and had very little in it 
except the compositions of the Wesleys. 
The 1848 book contained even more of the 
Wesleys’ hymns (564 of Charles’ and 37 of 
Joha’s), but room was made for 123 other 
authors by making the total num- 
ber 1,148. The editors of 1876 yielded to 
the broader spirit of the day by greatly 
enlarging the list of guthors culled from, 
making it 336, and by dropping out 262 of 
the Wesleys’ hymns, 

In the new Hymnal this everyway 
wholesome, and indeed inevitable, process 
has been rightly carried still further by the 
dropping of 198 more of the Wesley bymns 
— 186 of Charles’ and 12 of John’s — 
leaving, however, 121 of the former’s and 
19 of the latter’s still on the.list, which is 
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probably too many, considering tbat there 
are in the new book only 717 hymns (be- 
sides doxologies and special pieces) as 
againet 1,117 before. Charles Wesley has 
now 17 per cent. of the total, compared 
with 27 per cent. last time, and 49 per 
cent. in the one before that. His pre- 
eminence above any other one writer, both 
in our Hymnal and in the general esti- 
mate of the more competent judges, is not 
likely to be overthrown ; but 1t should be 
fully recognized that it has never been 
granted to any single writer, however 
gifted, to produce a very large number of 
really first-class hymns, and the best 
effect is produced by a wide comprehen- 
sion of varied endowments. The truths 
for which we have so strongly stood, and 
with which we were almost exclusively 
identified in the beginning, have now 
made their way so widely and have be- 
come incorporated so commonly in the 
writings of those not following our ban- 
ner, that there is the less need for us to be 
narrowly restricted in our range. More- 
over, it has come to be seen that devotion 
rather than doctrine in the technical sense 
must be the burden of our songs in the 
sanctuary. The degree to which polem- 
ice, even of the bitterest sort, were once 
introduced into hymnals amazes us now. 
The taste of the present age demands 
something different from controversy 
over predestination and the horrible de- 
crees, or other similar theonogical puzzles, 
when we come to worship God. The 
church inereasingly reveals in her hym- 
nology her world-wide unity through the 
ages. The present compilers have wisely 
and rightly shown their strong sympathy 
with this spirit by the course they have 
taken. We count it an unqualified gain 
that the new book is less narrowly Metho- 


distic and sectarian than any of its prede- 
cessors, It shows that we have entered 
upon a larger, broader, more catholc era, 
have come more completely into the com- 
mon +pirit of universal Christianity, of 
heavenly love, when the emphasis is put 
upon the great ersentia)s rather than upon 
the special peculiarities of the denomina- 
tion. In short, our new Hymnal is more 
like those of other churches — a step, we 
believe, in the right direction, in a path 
along which we shall take many more 
steps as the years goon. Yet it should be 
said that the book retains the continuity 
of our hymnology, in that it begins, as of 
old, with, ‘‘O for a thousand tongues to 
sing,” and 1s stili quite largely made up 
of the hymns which our fathers sang, and 
of the legitimate present-day successors of 
the same stock. 

The number of separate authors is 315 
now as against 321 before. Among those 
who appear with us for the first time 
(each with a single hymn) are the follow- 
ing: George Herbert, Franci: Xavier, 
Georg Neumark, Theodore Monod, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Josiah G. Holland, Norman 
McLeod, Sidney Lanier, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, John Hay, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Maltbie D. Babcock, George Matheson, 
Washington Gladden, Charles F. Deems, 
and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Mr. 
Browning comes in with two hymns; 
Miss Adelaide A. Procter with three ; 
Miss Frances R. Havergal with eight; 
and Fanny Crosby with five. These five, 
chosen from the many thousands, are: 
* Rescue the Perishing,”’ ‘‘ Blessed Assut- 
ance,’’ ‘* Pass Me Not,”’ “* Close to Thee,” 
‘* Every Day and Every Hour,’”’ Faber’s 
contribution is increased by three, Tenny- 
son’s by twe, Bonar’s by two, and Whit 
tier’s by five. Of the latter, No. 472, “! 
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pow my forehead in the dust,’ and No. 
599, ‘* When on my day of life the night 
is falling,’’ are especially sure to be wel- 
comed by great numbers, From Tenny- 
son are taken the opening stanzas of ‘‘ In 
Memoriam,’’ ‘‘ Strong Son of God, Im- 
mortal Love,’’ and the ever-memorable 
‘Sunset and Evening Star.’’ Kipling’s 
Recessional, ‘‘ God of our fathers, known 
of old,” is given. Also that deepest and 
sweetest of all which Faber wrote: " I 
worship Thee, sweet will of God,’’ only 
the editors have presumed to change the 
line so that it reads, ‘‘ I worship Thee, 
most gracious God,’’ doubtless deeming it 
better adapted thus to the comprehension 
of the average congregation, but a loss 
nevertheless. And George Herbert’s quaint 
‘Teach me, my God and King,’’ is so al- 
tered and spoiled (for the same reason) in 
the other stanzas as to be hardly recog- 
nizable. The Pilgrim Hymnal, which 
prints it in this same form, gives the credit 
of the alteration to John Wesley, 1738. 

If our counting has been correct, 612 of 
the old hymns were taken out from the 
1,117, leaving 505, and to these 212 new 
ones were added. As to those removed it 
is evident that great care bas been exer- 
cised to prevent the people from missing 
any of those to which they have become 
particularly attached or which have been 
generally sung, any endeared by long 
association or by Methodist tradition. It 
was, of course, inevitable, however, that 
in so large an excision, made necessary by 
the demand for a smaller book and for 
best gleanings from modern authors, some 
deservedly favorites with very many 
would disappear. Not a few, we think, 
would miss ‘‘ Thy ceaseless, unexhausted 
love,” ‘‘ O Friend of souls, ‘how blest the 
time,’’ ‘‘ My spirit, on thy care,’’ ‘‘ Away, 
my needless fears,’ ‘‘ Lord, I delight in 
Thee,”’ ‘*‘ Round the Lord, in glory seat- 
ed,” ‘“ Sweet the moments rich in bless- 
ing,’ ‘* Ere mountains reared their forms 
sublime,’ and thirty or forty others of 
similar sort every way unexceptionable 
and singularly beautiful and strong. But 
the taste and choice of no two would per- 
fectly agree on a matter like this, and we 
may suppose that the best practicable 
thing, on the who’e, has been done. 

As to those put in, while two-thirds, or 
perhaps three-quarters, of them will com- 
mand instant and universal assent, con- 
cerning many of the others there wil! be 
no little surprise as to the admission, and 
the committee twenty years hence which 
reviews the labors of this one will, we are 
guite confident, shut them out. Indeed, 
no two committees could possibly be at 
one in such a matter. They would difler 
as to the proper spacing of the sections, 
Which, of course, to some degree controls 
the adzaission and adaptation of the 
hymns, 

We think the commission has done 
Wisely in acceding to the prevalent de- 
mand for more hymns to express com- 
Munion with God, consecration, service, 
and such like themes. Of the 212 new 
hymns 97 come in under the * Christian 
Life ;"’ and this department gains in the 
redistrit-ution five per cent., including now 
37 per cent. of the total instead of 32 as 
before, Three per cent. is taken from 
hymns on ‘Ths Church,” three from 
“Time and Eternity,” and two from 
those relating to ‘* Sinners,’? Nearly three 
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per cent. is added to the collection of 
hymns about God, 

That, on the whole, we have a splendid 
collection, wonderfully well adapted to its 
varied purposes, and much superior to 
any with which our church has been 
favored before, we are firmly persuaded, 
and are confident it will so appear the 
more deeply and intelligently it is studied. 
For this let us devoutly thank God. 


Our New Tune-Book 


We have a new tune-book even more 
emphatically than a new hymn-book. In 
the old book there were 416 different 
tunes, only 68 of which were repeated, 
and but few more than once, making in 
all 509 settings. In the new book, in 
spite of the fact that the hymns are 400 
less, there are 557 different tunes ; of these 
106 are given twice, 39 three times, 10 four 
times, and 1 five times, making a total of 
775 settings, or an increase of over fifty 
percent. There are 509 pages on which 
the regular tunes appear, besides 21 pages 
of chants and occasional pieces, as against 
418 before. There are 93 metres as com- 
pared with 58 before. Surely here is rich- 
ness for the musically-minded. 

Something more than half of the tunes 
in the old book are retained, including 
about all the favorites, and a greater 
number of rew ones are added, including 
about 60 com posed especially for the work, 
or now first appearing in such form. The 
number of composers represented is now 
296 as against 223 before. 

A very large item governing the popu- 
larity of the new book will be the accept- 
ability and adaptability of those new 
pieces, That can only be shown conclu- 
sively by the test of time, in the process 
of use. Tastes differ even more strongly 
as to tunes than hymns. The editors have 
recognized this by giving a very large va- 
riety of selection. In the case of no less 
than 51 hymns a choice of two tunes is 
offered, usually un old and a new, and in 
the case of ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’’ and 
‘* There’s a song in the air,’’ three separate 
tunes are provided. He must be hard to 
suit who wants more liberty than this, 
especially since, if none of those printed 
with the hymn meet his desire, he can 
take something else with very little 
trouble. 

A very manifest effort has been made in 
two directions — to suit, on the one hand, 
the needs of congregations musically 
weak and persons who like the popular 
airs, while, on the other hand, doing all 
that is possible to raise the musical stand- 
ard and satisfy the desires of such as like 
more dignity and stateliness. In the in- 
terests of the former the number of re- 
frains or choruses has been considerably 
increased. We have between thirty and 
forty in all — not only those in the old 
book, such as ‘‘ I need Thee every hour,’’ 
‘“*T love to tell the story,’ ‘* Precious 
name,’ ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ 
etc., and not only the five from Fanny 
Crosby already mentioned, but a goodly 
number of others, such as ‘‘ Happy Day,’’ 
‘* On Christ the solid rock I stand,” ‘‘ Peal 
out the watchword,” ‘‘I am trusting, 
Lord, in Thee,’”’ and ‘‘ O then to the rock 
let me fly.’’ Some of the new ones of this 
sort which have not previously been fa- 
miliar to our people will, we are sure, be 
very much appreciated. 
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Some, perhaps many, of the other more 
churchly pieces will doubtless also be well 
liked when once they have been learned. 
The modern Anglican school, which, in 
the judgment >f many, has most success- 
fully caught the spirit of divine worship, 
and affords a vehicle for the best emotions 
of a congregation, has been chiefly drawn 
upon in this direction, This school is rep- 
resented by such composers as Sir Joseph 
Barnby, from whom 51 tunes are now 
taken as against 2 before; Rev. John 
Bacchus Dykes, M. A., Mus. Doc., who 
furnishes 49 as against 6 before ; and Sir 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan, from whom we 
have 17. Lowell Mason, the old favorite, 
still has 51, though he had 68 before, and 
Bradbury has 13 now compared with 16 
then. 

Of the general class of popular com- 
posers of Sunday-school, prayer-meeting, 
revival, and spiritual song melodies, of 
whom William B. Bradbury is an illus- 
trious example, it is noteworthy that 
hardly any have so much as got a foot- 
hold or a mention among the 296 tune- 
writers here represented. We find not a 
single piece from the multitudinous and 
mellifiuous airs of such prolific and pop- 
ular men as W. J. Kirkpatrick, J. R. 
Sweeney, E. O. Excell, E. 8. Lorenz, P. 
P. Bilhorn, P. P. Bliss, Philip Phillips, 
D. B. Towner, J. M. Black, J. M. White, 
G. D. Elderkin, R. E. Hudson, ©. H. 
Gabriel, and the scores of others whose 
tunes are so lustily and rejoicingly sung 
by the millions. W. H. Doane has 5, 
Robert Lowry 3, Wm. G. Fischer 3, Geo. 
C. Stebbins 2, and Ira D. Sankey 1. Not, 
we take it, that these are any better than 
the others, but only that the hymns for 
which they happened to have written 
successful melodies were needed in the 
book. The conflict, we suppose, will 
never ceace between the claims and merits 
of these lighter, more flowing tunes, easily 
caught up after a repetition or two, and 
lingering pleasantly on the ear of the 
masses, and the more classic, weighty, 
refined, sober pieces, for the full apprecia- 
tion of which there must be more educa- 
tion, but which, after all, form the hymns 
of the ages, and take a more permanent 
hold even on the mind of the multitude. 
Our editors, we judge, have hit the matter 
about right, and their labors will have a 
tendency to educate public sentiment in 
the right direction, increase the taste for 
the highest and best forms of praise, and 
promote the dignity and glory of God’s 
house. 

There have been changes in the settings 
of some of the familiar hymns, to which 
it will take the people a little time to get 
used. The chief one is the substitution of 
‘* Hollingside ’’ for ‘‘ Refuge ’’ in the case 
of ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’’ *' Refuge,”’ 
we regret to see, is gone from the book 
altogether, although it is found in many 
collections, such, for example, as the very 
popular ‘‘ New Laudes Domini,”’ and “ In 
Excelsis,’’ in both of which it is associated 
with ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’’ ‘ Hol. 
liangside,’’ however, is given the post of 
honor in a somewhat larger number of 
the modern collections, including the 
‘*Church Hymnal’”’ (which our book 
extensively follows, we notice), the 
“ Pilgrim Hymnal,’ and ‘ Hymns of 
the Faith.’’ ‘‘ Miles Lane,’’ we have no 
doubt, will become popular as an alternate 
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with ‘“ Coronation ’’ for ‘‘ All hail the 
power of Jesue’ name.’’ 

We sincerely hope that this new tune 
and hymn-book will be speedily intro- 
duced into all our churches, and that its 
introduction 'will be made the signal for 
an energetic revival of hearty congrega- 
tional singing. Let our pastors, organists, 
choir-masters, music committees, and all 
others ip authority or interested in this 
important part of the service, earnestly 
combine their forces for a concentrated 
attack on the inertia or ignorance of our 
congregations, and arouse them to sing as 
never before. Methodist song has had no 
little fame in the past. It should be con- 
tinued and improved upon. Nothing but 
work will do it — persistent, patient 
work on the part of the leaders, practice, 
drill, instruction, exhortation, unwearied 
endeavor. If this be put forth, as it may 
and should, and, we trust, will be, the re- 
sult will be unspeakably profitable to the 
people and glorious to God. 


The Rest of It 


Several other matters of interest con- 
nected with the new Hymnal ought to 
have mention here if our review is to be 
in anysense complete. Distinct reference 
should be made to the Peralter, occupying 
83 pages, prepared by Prof. R. W. Rogers 
of Drew for responsive readings. It is 
very well done, and has, besides the 
choice selections from the Psalms for each 
Sabbath, morning and evening, other 
words for special days from Isaiah, Deu- 
teronomy, Proverbs and Corinthians, 

In the priuting of the Ritual the parts 
that the people are to repeat are printed 
in separate type, as 1s every way proper. 
This will be a great help, and ought to 
lead to a more uniform and orderly ob- 
servance of the sacraments. 

The Indexes are not quite so complete 
as before. No topics, titles, or texts being 
placed over the hymns, there is, quite 
naturally perhaps, no index of texts illus- 
trated or subjects treated. The last, in 
particular, many ministers who are care- 
ful — and rightly, we think — in the close 
adaptation of a part at least of their 
hymns to the subject of discourse, will 
miss. Asa subject index is furnished in 
most of the modern hymnals, it evidently 
fills a want, and we hardly see why it 
need have been omitted here. 

There is a slight change in the classifi- 
cation which will be speedily marked as 
soon as the book is opened — an improve- 
ment on the whole. Instead of the ‘ The 
Sinner,’’ we have “‘ The Gospel ;’ instead 
of “The Church,”’ it is now ‘ Institu- 
tions of Christianity ;’’ instead of ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous,’’ it is ‘‘ Special Subjects and 
Occasions,” which is broadened out to 
take in missions, education, family, chil- 
dren, erection of churches, charities and 
reforms, which previously came under 
“Church Work.” The division for 
““ Mariners ’’ drops out, the two hymns 
on that theme which are retained being 
placed under “‘ Providence.’’ We have 
‘‘The Lord’s Day ’”’ instead of the Sabbath 
—a decided improvement. A new heading, 
‘‘ The Trinity,’’ covers four bymns, one of 
them new, and the other three previously 
put either under ‘‘ Worship ”’ or * God,” 

Instead of a distinct ‘‘ Address by the 
Bishops,”’ ‘‘ Approval by the Bishops,’ 
and two Prefaces besides, as in the last 
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one, this book contains a single Preface 
and a ‘‘ Historic Note,’’ wherein are 
given the names of the Joint Commission 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Scuth, who united in the work. No less 
than 34 Bishops sign the Preface — 23 of 
our own church and 11 from the Church 
South. Last time there were but eleven 
Bishops, three of whom survive after 
twenty-seven years. In 1820 four Bishops 
(Roberts, Soule, Hedding, Andrew) signed 
the prefatory address ; in 1849 there were 
five — Hedding, Waugh, Morris, Ham- 
line, Janes. 

The ‘‘ Order of Public Worship ’’ pre- 
scribed by the General Conference pref- 
aces all, even the title page, and wiil be 
followed, no doubt, very generally, as it 
should be. That our people will kneel on 
entering the sanctuary, as directed, and 
during prayers, is, we fear, not likely to 
occur, especially in those of our churches 
(nearly all) which provide no conveniences 
for kneeling. Nor do we suppose thut 
many of our ministers will uniformly 
give an invitation to come to Christ 
when the last hymn is announced. Is it 
best that they should, when they are 
morally certain that no response will be 


given? Is it likely to have a good effect ? 


Can it be preserved from a perfunctory, 
official, formal sound ? 

It will surprise many to know that the 
new Hymnal, which was intended to be a 
smaller book than the old, that it might 
be sold more cheaply, has 660 pages (the 
page a trifle larger thau the old) asagainst 
500 before. But the low prices at which 
it is sold ($1 and 50 cents) will remove any 
difficulty concerning its general iutroduc- 
tion which the increased size might other- 
wise preseut. 

‘*‘Amen ”’ is printed now at the close 
of each tune. The first ver e is printed in 
the staff, and never repeated below, al- 
though as a rule it wxs thus repeated be- 
fore. Our old friend, ‘‘ Anon,’ who 
seemed to write so many hymns, has dis- 
appeared, and in his place we have the 
more suitable announcement: ‘' Author 
unknown.” 

It would be interesting to examine, had 
we space, as to whether any changes in 
the prevalent doctrinal beliefs of the 
church are hinted at in the hymnal alter- 
ations. This must mainly be left for 
another time. But it may be worth while 
to ask if there is complete accord between 
two of the new hymns. One of them is 
by Charles Wesley, No. 366, in which the 
congregation will sing, ‘‘ Now jet me gain 
perfection’s height ” (whatever that may 
be) — a prayer of very questionable pro- 
priety. The other is No. 54, by Rev. Hen- 
ry Twelis (should it not be Twells ?), 
wherein we find the following stanza, 
which is certainly contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Methodist fathers, to say noth- 
ing of some at the present day : 


** And none, O Lord, have perfect rest, 
For none are wholly tree trom sin ; 
And they who fain would serve Thee 
best, 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 


A comparison between our new Hym- 
nal and some of the best recent produc- 
tions in other denominations would be full 
of interest. We have looked over quite a 
large number of these books with profit. 
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They' are cousiderably alike, as is natura), 
in being less voluminous than of old, and 
in aceepting very much the same class o7 
pew musical and poetical compositions, 
frequently with the same settings, 
“ Barnby ” and “‘ Dykes ” are the ruling 
tune writers. The Evangelical Hymna! 
has no less than twelve tunes from ths 
famous organist, Dr. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, graudson of Charles, although our 
own book has but four. Charles Wesley 
gains on Watts in most books. In the 
‘* Church Hymnal ’’ Wesley has 24 and 
Watts 14; in the “ Pilgrim Hymna! ” 
Wesley has 11 and Watts 18 ; in “‘ In Ex. 
celsis’’ Wesley has 29 and Watts 47 ; in 
‘* Hymns of the Faith ’’ Wesley has 30 
and Watts 44 ; which is much better than 
in the older books of Calvinistic proclivi- 
ties when Watts had at the very least 
three times as many as Wesley, and 
often much more. Our own book now is 
fully equal to any of the others, and su. 
perior at some points. 

That a few mistakes have crept in was 
inevitable in a first edition. Mrs, F. K. 
Stratton’s excellent hymn for the rededi- 
cation of a church (No. 664) is ascribed to 
her husband. Hymn 117 is ascribed to 
F, W. Farrar in two places, and to F. W. 
Faber in another place. No dates are 
given for birth or death in the cases of 
Norman McLeodand William McDonald ; 
no date of death for Mrs. C. L. Rice. 
These, and a few other similar slips or 
omissions, will uo doubt be soon corrected. 

We heartily agree with the Bishops that 
the book is ‘* an admirable compilation of 
sacred lyrics,’’ ‘‘ selected from the an- 
cient and modern treasuries of religious 
poetry,’’ which ‘‘ will greatly enrich our 
worship and bring us into closer fel- 
lowship with believers in all lands 
and in all ages;’’ and we trust, as 
they do, that its use, while promoting 
‘‘the growth of a true musical taste,” 
may ‘‘ be abundantly blessed of God to 
the edification of believing souls and to 
the glory of His name.”’ 





DR. BOWNE’S VISIT TO THE 
ORIENT 


REV. GEV. B, SMYTH, D. D. 
Assistant Secretary Missionary Society 


HEN I learned that Dr. Bowne was 
going to the Far East, I hoped that 
arrangements could be made for lectures 
by him in Japan and Ixdia, and I am de- 
lighted to learn that such arrangements 
have been maie. He will be given a great 
hearing, and will accomplish much good. 
I wish he were going out on sume founda- 
tion like the Haskell Foundation, which 
this year will send for the second time Dr. 
Charles Cathbert Hall of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York. On his visit to 
India and Japan two years ago Dr. Hall 
was everywhere received and heard with 
enthusiasm as a representative scholar 
from the West. The going out of such 4 
man is looked upon as a compliment by 
the people to whom he goes, and he is lis- 
tened to with corresponding attention. He 
can do what, in the very nature of things, 
missionaries cannot do, because they have 
not had the training. Hecan speak on the 
great questions of theology with an author- 
ity which no missionary could command. 
He will be listened to as one of the greatest 
thinkers of the Western world. 
Why does not some Methodist establish % 
similar lecitureship for the Orient? Tbé 
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going out to Japan and India, and later to 
China, of some really distinguished scholar 
like Dr. Bowne, would help immensely the 
progress of Christianity in the Orient by 
giving it an intellectual standing which it 
does not possess in many places now. I 
covet the founding of such a lectureship by 
some member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I wish I could doit myself. Per- 
haps some reader of the HERALD may prize 
the opportunity of making possible the 
sending of such a messenger of the churcbes 
every year, or every two years, to the Ori- 
ental world. 

We must adapt ourselves to new condi- 
tions. The old missionary methods have 
partly been outgrown. The old days when 
the people of the Orient were looked upon 
as ignorant “ heathen ’”’ have gone by, and 
we must act accordingly. In addition to 
what we are now doing, we must endeavor 
to introduce the spirit of Christianity, the 
Christian view of the world and of life, 
apart altogether from church organization. 
The Oriental peoples must be left largely 
to create their own organizations. The 
church forms are matters of little impor- 
tance to us; the great thing is to introduce 
the Christian way of life and thought, and 
trust to the operation of the Divine Spirit, 
the Spirit of Christ, the operation: of Chris- 
tian truth in the heart and mind, to find 
proper expressicn in appropriate ecclesias- 
tical forms. 

In Japan, especially, this is necessary. 
There the profoundest problems of theology 
and the most importantiquestions of prac- 
tical lite are discussed and written about. 
In such a country Dr. Bowne would be wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. In India, too, he 
wou'd have a message. To the acute minds 
of that land of religious thought and teel- 
ing he would speak with great power. 

It is unnecessary to say, atter the above, 
that I rejoice in Dr. Bowne’s visit to the 
Orient; I wish that he, or one like him, 
could go every year. 

I must not forget to say that to the mis- 
sionaries his presence will be an inspira- 
tion indeed. Isolated as they are from the 
stirring intellectual life of the West, they 
need the stimulus of such a man’s presence 
and speech. Going to them without con- 
nection of any sort with Conterence or Con- 
ference affairs, he will speak of the highest 
subjects only. I have spent over fifteen 
years jn China, and I know what Dr. 
Bowne’s visit will mean. If it were right 
to envy, I would envy him, tor he goes, not 
as the messenger of any society or sect, but 
a8 a preacher of the Great Essentials — the 
Christian Way, the Christian Truth, the 
Christian Lite — the things without which 
forms and ceremonies have no meaning or 
worth. 

Of course I do not mean by this to dis- 
credit the present methods, but only to in- 
dicate that their value is limited by new 
conditions. They do not appeal to all ; in- 
deed, there is a large class to which they 
hardly appeal at all. The new method is 
not 8 substitute for the old ; it is an addi- 
tion, a new force added to the old, but not 
displacing it, doing a work which the old 
Cannot do, appealing to a class which the 
old cannot reach. 


San Francisco, Oal. 





— A lovable Christian is one who hits 
the golden mean between easy good-na- 
tured laxity on the one hand and stern or 
Uncharitable moroseness on the other. He 
‘'Ssound and yet sweet! He is all the 
cheat for living much in the sunshine of 

Jrist’s countenance. He never incurs sus- 
Hcion or contempt by Vorey olor a with 
b nful prejudices, nor does he repel people 
ty doing a rigbteous act in a churlish or 

R0ted fashion. The blessed Jesus is our 


Model here as in in _ 
York Observe everything else. — New 
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GOOD CHRISTIANS GO TO THE 
THEATRE 


REV. WM. HENRY MEREDITH, LITT. D. 


N justice to the Christians referred to in 
the heading of this article, we must 
add the word —someti-aes. Being away 
trom home, we ourselves went. It was ona 
Sunday. The city was the ancient city of 
Bristol, the seat of the British Wesleyan 
Methodist Conterence, the mother Contfer- 
ence ut Methodism. The theatre was the 
** Empire,” in Old Market Street. Instead 
ot a play being put upon the boards, most 
excellent Christian work was being done 
within touch of the footlights, which on the 
previous evenings «t the week blazed before 
partly-dressed women dancers and men 
who are set for the building up of the 
strongholds of sin and Satan. This is at 
present the head centre of the Bristol 


Central Wesleyan Methodist Mission. 


Its own headquarters, on Baldwin Street, 
being closed for repairs, business is mean- 
while carried on in this similar place. In 
the afternoon about five hundred (counted) 
were present in the pit, boxes, and first bal- 
cony. They were mostly young people 
under thirty, very many of them about 
twenty years of age. The service was pop- 
ular, and the discourse, by the young Wes- 
leyan preacher in charge, was well adapted 
to the hearers, though it had the undigni- 
fied title of “* Tips.”” We could not preach 
such a sermon, but were glad he could, and 
especially so as we studied the faces of the 
hearers as he spoke. The singing was loud 
and hearty ; each had a hymn sheet. The 
popular “ Glory Song ’’ was called for and 
sung the most heartily ofall. One hour is 
the limit for the afternoon service, which 
certainly is a bright, breezy, and brotherly 
meeting. 

The evening service is the great one. 
Then all the house is filled. Many were 
brought there by the parade through the 
streets headed by the brass band of the 
Mission. Workers, both men and women, 
are located at strategical points in the con- 
gregation, so that no stranger can possibly 
pass in or out without a personal word. 
This Mission is not yet three years old. Its 
origin can easily be traced to the heart- 
aches of certain preachers on Bristol cir- 
cuits who were fronted with half-empty 
churches as they rose up to preach. One ot 
these, on our last visit, four years ago, told 
us of his agony of spirit to see such a work 
started. We learn that at this Conference 
he is to be appointed as head of this well- 
begun work. At the closeof the evening 
service about two hundred remained to the 
after-meeting, many of whom asked for 
prayers. As we were silently praying in 
this meeting we heard hearty singing out- 
side the theatre. After the benediction we 
went outside to find an open-air meeting 
being held by outside workers of this same 
Mission. Several hundreds in the streets 
had been listening to the Gospel while the 
crowd inside were being preached to. We 
left the open-air meeting in full blast a lit- 
tle after half- past nine o’clock. 

Before speaking of the unique work being 
done at the other head-centre of this Mis- 
sion, we must speak of the other extreme of 
Methodism, which we saw on the first Sat- 
urday afternoon of the Conference. Two 
grand functions were given — 


Garden Parties, 


the first by the president of the local Free 
Church Council. To these all members of 
the Conference and ladies were invited. 
We did not attend the first, but we did the 
second, which began at seven and closed at 
ten o’clock. The host was W. Howell Da- 
vies, Esq., an ex-Lord Mayor ot Bristol, 
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and a prominent local preacher. The Lord 
has prospered Mr. Davies in business, and 
he has all along honored Him by loyal 
service to Him, and to the Methodist 
Church, which he loves. No civic honor of 
this ancient city or ot his church is counted 
too high for him. My pen insists on writ- 
ing that he has long had business relations 
witha Salem Methodist whom we delight 
to honor because of his estimable character 
and unquestioned loyalty to our church in 
New England, the president of our Wes- 
leyan Association, Matthew Robson, Esq. 
But going back to the function: Mr. Da- 
vies’ g-eat inansion was opened wide that 
evening. The spacious lawns and beauti- 
ful English gardens surrounding them pre- 
sented a most joyous sight. The walls en- 
closing the grounds and all the treesand 
shrubbery were bewitchingly illuminated 
with colored glass lamps. Tents, grottoes, 
and summer- houses were located in difter- 
ent parts of the grounds. Winding paths 
led up to some of these little houses. In 
them were tables laden with choicest re- 
freshments — fruits, ices, tea, coffee, sand- 
wiches of various kinds, together with 
choicest temperance drinks — which were 
provided in great abundance forall comers. 
Six hundred guests, members of the 
** Representative Conference ” then in ses- 
sion, which includes an equal number of 
ministers and laymen, with ladies, were 
present. Each was greeted by tbe host and 
hostess, Mr. and Mrs. W. Howell Davies, 
on their entrance, and personally wel- 
comed to this unique Methodist meeting. 
From seven to ten may have been seen the 
very élite ot British Methodism socializing 
as good Methodists know how. The long 
Englieh twilight, unknown to us in New 
England, lent interest to the scene. The 
members of Parliament, mayors of other 
cities, and well-known British lawyers, 
physicians, and merchants present, as Rep- 
resentatives, illustrated the hold which 
Methodism has upon the so-called “ upper 
classes ” of the English people. 

We left this testive scene to go down to 
the other extreme of our flexible Metho- 
dism, and soon found that we were fol- 
lowed by some of the choicest spirits 
present at the great function, ladies as 
well as gentlemen. The other gathering 
to which we went was the 


Midnight Mission. 


This was a special mission held during the 
session of the Conference. It was by no 
means a new work, but an extra session 
held to make an impression on Bristol 
slunidom by the Conference now in session. 
The place chosen was the hall on the Broad 
Weir, the second great centre of the Bristol 
City Mission. At ten o’clock the workers 
met for organization and special prayer tor 
God’s blessing upon the midnight effort to 
reach drunks of both sexes and night- 
walkers upon the streets of the city. Re- 
certly a very prominent Bristol pastor, 
visiting Boston, asked us: ‘“‘ Where are 
these characters on your streets?’’ When 
we told him that, if known to be there 
for solicitation, they would be instantly 
arrested, he was simply amazed at the tact. 
These poor creatures, tallen daughters of 
Eve, here walk the streets unblushingly, in 
search of Adam’s fallen sons. It was to 
reach such as these that this mission 
was organized. The mission brass- band 
marched out to head the street parade. It 
started just before eleven o’clock, at which 
hour the rum-holes are emptied of their 
patrons. Following the procession, how 
glad we were to see leading Wesleyan 
preachers and laymen enter those very 
holes and personally invite their patrons 
to the meeting, in several cases leading 
them out of the rum shops and into the 
Continued on page 1049 
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In God’s Acre 


EMMA A. LENTE. 


Where hath summer greater beauty ? — 
Rose- pink dawns, and dew- pearled grass, 
Glorious noons of tropic splendor, 
Balmy nights that swiitly pass. 


Where hath summer greater fragrance? — 
Beds of blossoms rank on rank, 

Flowering shrubs and spicy pine-trees, 
Living green each sloping bank. 


Where hath summer sweeter mnsic ? — 
Here glad birds sing unafraid, 

Bees hum low, and crooning streamlets 
Ripple down through shine and shade. 


Where hath summer greater pathos ? — 
Mute the dwellers are for aye; 

Never do they smile or listen, 
Never do they work or play. 


And the summer’s sky broods o’er them, 
Summer’s blossoms bud and blow ; 
But they see not, and they hear not, 
In their cloisters sma!] and low! 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Selected from the 


Be religious. Be not anxious to seem so, 


as 


You must do the will of God before you 
can judge ot the doctrine ot God. Heonly 
can understand who resembles. 

a" 

There is a law ot infinite mercy here, but 
there is a law of boundless rigortoo. Sin, 
and you will suffer; that law is not re- 


versed. 
- ® 7 


The hardening effects of sin, which save 
trom pain, are worse judgments than the 
sharpest suffering. Anguish is, I am more 
and more sure, corrective ; hardness has in 
it no hope. 


They whose life is low and earthly, how 
can they believe in augbt beyond the 
grave, when nothing of that life whicb is 
eternal has yet stirred within us?... He 
alone can believe in immortality who teels 
the resurrection in him already. 

«*e 

Yesterday was such a day as never was 
before, and never can be again. Out of 
darkness and eternity it was born, a new, 
fresh day; into darkness and eternity it 
sank again forever. It had a voice calling 
to us, ot itsown. {ts own work — its own 


duties. 
ao"-« 


Men are ministers now who are fit only 
to plow; men are hidden now in proies- 
sions where there is no scope for their 
powers; men who might be fit to hold the 
rod of empire are now weaving cloth. 
But it shall all be altered there. I do not 
promise to say how this is to be brought 
about; I only say the Bible declares it 


shall be so. 
» bd om 


The sympathy of Christ extends to the 
frailties of human nature, not to its hard- 
ened guilt. Heis “touched with the teel- 
ng of our infirmities.’’ There is not a sin- 
gle throb in a single human bosom that 
does not thrill at once with more than 
electric speed up to the mighty heart of God. 


Why was John the most beloved? John 
was lovable. Not talent, as in Paul’s case, 
nor eloquence, nor amiability, drew 
Christ’s spirit 10 him, but that large heart, 
which enabled him to believe because he 
telt, and hence to reveal that “God is 
love.” . . . He is most dear to the heart of 


Christ who loves most, because he has 
most of God in him. 
a*e 


Unworldliness is the spirit ot holding all 


works of FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


things as not our own, in the perpetual 
conviction that they will not last. It is not 
to put life and God’s lovely world aside 
with self torturing hand. It is to have the 
world, and not to let the world have you ; 
to be its master and notits slave. To have 
Christ hidcen in the heart, calming all. 


God cannot give advice; He «an only is- 
sue a command. Gud cannot say, “It is 
better to do this;’’ His pertections demand 
something absolute: ** Thou shalt do this ; 
thou shalt not do this.” 


When we are content to stand, as it were, 
unclotbed before God, without one claim 
upon Him except the righteousness of 
Christ, there is one step made toward peace, 
and then our hot, swelling hearts may fini 
rest. 


You cannot give the pent-up steam its 
choice of moving or not moving. It must 
move one way or the other, the right way 
or the wrong way. Direct it rightly, and 
its energy rolls the engine wheels smcothly 
on their track ; block up its passage, and 
it bounds away a thing of madness and 
ruin. Stop it you cannot; it will rather 
burst. So itis with our hearts. 


In the dust and pettiness of life we seem 
to cease to behold Him ; then at night He 
undraws the curtain again and we see how 
much of God and eternity the bright dis- 
tinct day has hidden from us. Yes, in soli- 
tary, silent, vague darkness, the Awful 
One is near. I have been sitting out to look 
at this lovely night, with a pale, pearly 
sky — into, not at, which you look, till you 
have pierced into the torever. 


‘* The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the flesh.” We are con- 
scious, surely, of high iustincts that tell ot 
God ; conscious, besides, of groveling pro- 
pensities that drag us down to earth — low 
wants and lofty longings. ... The love of 
God must master the world’s attraction, or 
if not, then the soul is “ like the troubled 
sea when it cannot rest.” 


“ As though they wept not ;” that is as 
though God had already removed their 
griet. Else, in this world of sorrow and 
distress, how should we escape despair ? 
Familiarity with eternal things subdues 
grief, calms and sottens it, gives it a true 
perspective. It is only in afflictions borne 
tor Christ’s sak e — that is, in Christ’s name 





joice. . 
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and with Christ’s spirit — that we can re. 
. - And observe, it is specially the 
humble, womanlike, passive side ot endur- 
ance, the courage of patience, that is the 
peculiarity of the Cross. 





« DEARIE ” 
J. L HARBOUR. 


AMMA!” 

A fresh young voice called out 
the words from the top of the back stairs 
in the Deering home. 

Mrs, Deering was in the pantry with 
her hands in a yellow mixing bow! mak- 
ing pie-crust. She weut to the open door 
at the foot of the stairs in the kitchen, 
and said : 

‘* What is it, Dearie ? ”’ 

Her voice had a weary note in it. She 
had a tired look in her eyes, and her foot- 
steps lagged as she walked across the 
kitchen flvor to the foot of the stairs. 

‘** Are you dreadfully busy, mamma ?”’ 

‘* Why, yes, I am, Dearie. 1’m in the 
midst of my pie-making, and my bread 
must be attended to, and it’s almst time 
to begin dinner. What is it ?”’ 

‘*T wae just wondering if you could find 
time to hem this long strip of raffiing for 
m~ on the sewing machine? I want it 
right away, and you know [ cannot run 
the machine myself. Could you manage 
to do it for me? ”’ 

‘“‘IT don’t see how I can just now, 
Dearie. Must you have it right away ?”’ 

‘* I'd like it just as soon as possible, for 
I want to sew it on the dress [ am going 
to wear when I[ go out to ride with Lucy 
Sims this afternoon.”’ 

‘* Well, if you can find time to come 
down and set the table and help a little 
with the dinner, I think I might hem the 
ruffle »s soon as [ finish making the pies. 
Can you?” 

‘*T would in a minute, mamma, but 
I’m trimming my hat over, and I want to 
wear it this afternoon. I don’t see how 
I 7 oe 

‘* Never mind, Dearie! I’ll manage in 
some way. Throw the ruffling down to 
me,”’ 

A rolled-up strip of some thin blue ma- 
terial came flying «own the stairway, and 
‘* Dearie,’’ whose real name was Madge, 
went back to her hat-trimming humming 
the notes of a merry song. Her mother 
hurried back to her work and made an 
effort to be quicker in her movements. 
The hot summer sun came streaming into 
the close little pantry in which Mr. 
Deering worked, and the big stove, heated 
for baking, made the kitchen almost un- 
bearatly warm. Mrs. Deering fairly 
gasped for breath as she knelt before the 
stove while she thrust her pies into the 
oven. She could hear Madge singing in 
her cool room upstairs, and she longed to 
go out on the shady back porch and rest 4 
few minutes while the pies were baking ; 
but there were the vegetables to be pre 
pared for dinner and that strip of ruffiing 
to be hemmed. She would have tv 
change the needle in her sewing machine 
and fill a bobbin with blue thread, and 
her little sewing-room was in a glare of 

hot sunshive when she entered it. Whed 
the strip of dainty ruffling was hemmed 
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Mrs. Deering carried it to the back stairs 
and called out : 

‘* Dearie !”’ 

‘ Yes, mamma !”’ 

‘« Here is your ruffling all hemmed.’’ 

‘‘ That’s nice ! Would you mind bring- 
ing it up to me,mamma? I have my 
lap full of flowers and other trimmings 
for my hat, and can’t very well get up.’’ 

Mrs. Deering climbed the stairs slowly. 
‘“‘ Dearie’? did not Know that her mother 
stopped when half-way up the stairs and 
pressed her hand to her chest while she 
preathed hard and fast. When she had 
laid the ruffling on the dainty little work- 
table in ‘‘ Dearie’s ’’ room, she said : 

‘‘ How nice and cool it is up here even 
on this hot day !”’ 

‘Tt is hot, isn’t it? You are as red as 
a beet, mamma. I haven’t moved around 
much this morning because I flush up so 
if | move around a great deal on a hot 
day like this, and I don’t want to look 
like a lobster when I go to ride with 
Lucy. We are going to make a couple 
of calls. Would you mind putting just a 
little liquid polish on my boots while you 
are up here, mamma? Somehow I al- 
ways daub some on my fingers when I 
try to polish my shoes, and it is so hard 
to wash it off.” 

Mrs. Deering polished the boots and 
returned to her hot kitchen, leaving her 
daughter to her own reflections, which 
were of the cheeriest kind. 

She was an amiable if thoughtless girl, 
and it was not wholly her own fault that 
she did almost nothing to lighten her 
mother’s burdens. The neighbors, who 
talked with the freedom common to 
neighbors, declared that Mrs. Deering 
had ‘‘ spoiled’? Madge by not assigning 
to her some of the household duties, and 
insisting on her performing them. Mr. 
Deering sometimes said that he thought 
that Madge should be more useful and 
more helpful to her mother, but Mrs. 
Deering had always said that she wanted 
‘‘ Dearie ’’ to enjoy herself, and it was not 
often that Madge was asked to do any- 
thing beyond caring for her own room. 
Indeed, there were times when Mrs. 
Deering had taken even this duty on 
herself when Madge was ‘in a hurry.’ 

And yet ‘ Dearie’? was a very lovable 
girl, who should be classed among those 
whose shortcomings are due to want cf 
thought rather than to want of heart. 
Her mother had ‘‘saved’’ her for so 
many years that she had come to look 
upon her exemption from the household 
tasks as a matter of course, and it seemed 
never to occur to ber that she was remiss 
in her duty to her mother, who was not a 
very strong woman. Then her mother 
made the mistake of thinking that only 
she could do the household work as it 
should be done. There were times when 
she would have been glad of her daugh- 
ter’s assistance in some of the light but 
necessary household tasks, but she never 
asked for this assistance, and ‘ Dearie ”’ 
never offered it. Sometimes she said it 
was ‘too bad”? that they could not em- 
ploy a maid, and. that she was ‘‘ awfully 
sorry’’ that her mother had to work so 
hard. 

Mrs. Deering was standing at her iron- 
ing board one morning ironing one of 
‘Dearie’s’? very elaborately tucked and 
ruffled white skirts when the front door- 
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bell rang. Putting her iron on the stove, 
and wiping her heated face on a corner 
of her apron, Mrs. Deering went to the 
door. When she had opened it she saw 
on the doorstep avery bright-faced and 
trig young woman in a blue traveling 
suit that had what Madge would have 
called ‘‘such an air of elegance’’ about 
it. Her blue turban bad the same “ air,”’ 
and her manner was one of grace 
and true refinement. She was what 
‘* Dearie’’ would have called “ stylieh’’ 
without being in the least obtrusive. Her 
blue eyes twinkled as she held out her 
hand and said: 

“You don’t know me, do you, Aunt 
Mary ?’’ 

Mrs. Deering hesitated for a moment, 
and then took the girl into her arms 
while she said : 

**T guess I do know my own brother 
David’s daughter when she has his eyes 
and his smile. I am so glad to see you, 
Huldah —so glad, so glad! Come right 
in.’”’ 

Once in the neat little parlor, Mrs. 
Deering said : 

‘Where did you come from, Huldah ? 
And how is your father? What a beauti- 
ful surprise this ie! Why, it’s ten years 
this summer since I saw you, but I think 
I would have known you after a moment 
or two even though you had not called 
me ‘Aunt Mary.’ How do you happen 
to be in this part of the country?” 

‘* Well, papa had to go to New York 
on business, and at the last moment I 
coaxed him into allowing me to come 
with him. He left me at Cleveland, and 
I came on here alone to spend a week 
with you, if I may, before going on to 
New York.”’ 

‘*Only a week !’’ said Mrs. Deering, 
regretfully. ‘‘I wish it were to be a 
month.’’ 

‘* How do you do, Aunt Mary’? You 
look so tired I am going to make you 
promise right now not to go to the least 
trouble on my account, and you must let 
me help you in every way Ican. Where 
is Cousin Madge? I am so eager to see 
her.’”’ 

‘* She has gone to spend the morping 
with a friend who is to teach her some 
new embroidery stitches. It is time for 
her to return and — here she is.’’ 

Madge came in fresh and rosy in a 
dainty gown of dimity it had taken her 
mother more than an hour toiron. She 
gave a shrill little cry of delight when she 
knew who the visitor was. The two 
girls had exchanged letters for years, and 
‘* Cousin Huldah ’’ had often formed a 
great part of Madge’s conversation when 
talking to other girls. 

Huldah’s father was a wealthy man 
living in a far distant Western city, and 
Huldah had twice been abroad, although 
she was but a year older than Madge. 
Madge had in her vivid imagination cast 
a sort of a halo of glory and elegance 
around her rich young cousin, and after 
the first greeting she felt a sudden sense 
of humiliation because of the simplicity 
of the Deering home and the total lack of 
the elegance by which Huldah must be 
surrounded in her own home, 

‘Tf we had only known that you were 
coming, Cousin Huldah, we would have 
made preparation for your coming, 
and ’’ — 
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“ Then I am gladder than ever that I 
carried out my little plan of surprising 
you,” said Huldah, “I did not want 
you to prepare anything for me but the 
loving welcome you have given me. I 
shall be just as happy and comfortable 
without any one going to any trouble 
‘ getting ready ’ for me,’’ 

This was when the two girls were in the 
room to which Madge had shown her 
cousin, and Mrs. Deering had hurried to 
the kitchen to prepare luncheon. After 
laying aside her hat and jacket and bath 
ing her hands and face, Huldah said : 

“Now shall we go down and help 
Aunt Mary about the luncheon? You 
must let me ‘ help out,’ or I shal) not be 
willing to stay even a week.”’ 

Madge knew that there were many 
servants in her cousin’s home, and she 
was a good deal surprised when Huldah 
said : 

“You know I always do some house- 
work every day at home. Mamma is al- 
most boastfully proud of the fact that her 
two daughters can do any kind of house- 
work, and I’m glad of it, too. It gives 
me the comforting assurance that if I 
should ever be compelled to do the work 
in a home of my own — and this might 
happen —I should not be ignorant and 
helpless, Then mamma thinks that 
every girl,no matter what her circum- 
stances or station in life may be, should 
be able to assume entire charge of her 
own home, make her own gowns, be self- 
reliant, and have what some people call 
‘faculty.’ The older I grow the gladder I 
am that I know how to do so many 
things.’’ 

“Why, I —I— didn’t suppose you ever 
did a thing in the way of housework, 
Huldah. And I supposed you had a 
maid to do up your hair, and ”’ — 

Huldah burst into a shout of laughter, 
and said, merrily : 

‘ Why, goosey, do you. suppose I 
would be such a useless and helpless 
thing asthat? Why, Madge, once when 
our cook was sick in bed for a week sister 
Helen and I did every bit of the cooking, 
and we had a lot of fun over it. Yes, 
and mamma had a dinner party that 
week, if you please.’’ 

Madge thought with a sudden sense of 
shame of how she and her father had 
taken their meals atacheap and dirty 
little restaurant when her mother had 
been ill for four days because Madge was 
utterly incapable of preparing even the 
simplest meal. She felt a sense of humil- 
iation when she remembered that only 
the day before she had asked her mother 
to cut out a simple little white apron be- 
cause she was tinable to do it herself, 

“Can you run a sewing machine, 
Huldah ?”’ she asked. 

“* Well, I guess [ can! Why, Madge, I 
made this dress [ have on.’’ 

“QO Huldah! And it fits to perfection 
and has such an air about it!” 

“Thank you, dear. It was this way : 
You see we have plain dresses like this 
made at home, and the dressmaker had 
just got this dress cut out and was begin- 
ning work on it when word came that 
her mother was dying and she had to go 
atonce. I wanted the dress right away, 
and I just sat down and made it myself, 
If there ie anything I just will not be, it is 
a helpless, useless girl dependent on some 
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one else for everything. Now let’s go 
downstairs and help Aunt Mary.’’ 

Madge, who had always imagined her 
cousin as living in the most luxurious 
dleness, was simply amazed at the way 
n which she performed household duties. 
Mrs. Deering was about to begin the mak- 
ng of a cake, when Huldah tied on a big 
apron and said : 

‘““T’ll make the cake for you, Aunt 
Mary.”’ 

Huldah’s sharp eyes were quick to note 
the utter inefficiency of ‘ Dearie,’ and 
she mentally resolved todo all that she 


could to make Madge more helpful to her | 


mother and to herself. While they were 
at the luncheon table Huldah said : 

‘* Now, Aunt Mary, you look so tired 
and you act so tired that I want you to 
ie down, or at least sit down, while 
Madge and I attend to the dishes after 
uncheon, and then I1’ll go down town 
with Madge and get a carriage and driver 
and we’ll take a nice long ride over these 
beautiful hills.” 

**T don’t think I can go,’’ said Mrs. 
Deering. ‘‘ I have some bread all ready 
o bake and there is some ironing to be 
done.’’ 

Mrs. Deering looked upin pleased sur- 
prise when ‘' Dearie ” said : 

‘* You must go, mamma. I’m sure [ 
can at least bake the bread and see that 
t doesn’t burn, ard as there are only 
towels and napkins to be ironed, I can do 
t. I want sou to go.” 

‘« Tf it is really impossible for but one of 
you to go, I do think you’d better be that 
one, Aunt Mary,’ said Huldah, “ You 
look so weary, and I know the long ride 
would do you good. We will go way 
out to the old house in which you and 
father were born. Then Madge and I 
will gosome otherday. I said I had 
come to stay a week ; but there isto 
reason why I should not stay longer if 
you want me io.’’ 

‘* We want you to stay to the very last 
minute it is possible for you to stay,” said 
Mis. Deering. 

Thus it happened that Huldah remained 
three weeks in her aunt’s home — three 
happy, helpful weeks they were for the 
entire family. In those weeks ‘‘ Dearie ”’ 
awoke to a sense of her own uselessness 
and her lack of duty toward her over- 
worked mother. She contrasted her own 
dleness with Huldah’s constant and use- 
ul activity, and she thought with a sense 
of shame of*a certain foolich pride that 
had kept ther, the daughter of a_ poor 
man, from!doing a great deal of honest 
work that her handsome cousin, the 
daughter jof a very wealthy man, was 
perfectly willing todo. On the day before 
Huldah went away Madge said, frankly : 

‘* Cousin Huldab, your coming has 
been worth everything to allofus. You 
have made; us all so happy, and you have 
made me see a good many things in their 
right light. Father and I are both going 
to insist,on mamma’s acceptance of your 
invitation!to go home with you for a long 
visit when you and Uncle David come 
this way_for a little visit on your way 
home; next menth. It is so good of you 
to offer to take her with you, and you are 
right about her needing the change and 
rest. I have learned a good deal about 
housework and cooking from you, and [ 
shall have:mother teach me more, and by 
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the time you and uncle come I shall be 
ready to take charge of the house for father 
while mother is away.’’ 

‘* Good fur you, Dearie ! ’’ said Huldah. 
‘* Auntie does need the rest and change, 
and we shall keep her as long as she 
will stay ; and when she comes home 
well and strong, you shall come and 
make us a long visit and then go to Cali- 
fornia with us next wiater.”’ 

Just then Mrs. Deering stopped at the 
open door, but after a moment or two, 
she said : *' [ must go down to the kitch- 
en and get our luncheon ready ;’’ but 
‘* Dearie ’’ drew her into the room and 
said playfully, but in all seriousness : 

‘* You must come right in here and sit 
in this easy-chair and make the most of 
Huldah’s last forenoon with us, mamma, 
I will get the luy~' eon myself I want 
to try some of that delicious salad and 
creamed toast Huldah taught me how to 
make last week. You sit right here, 


mamma.,’’ 
‘“‘Thank you, Dearie!’ said Mrs. 
Deering, gratefully. ‘‘It will seem 


pleasant to sit here and not have to think 
anything about the luncheon.”’ 


Dorchester, Mass. 





THE BREEZE 


The sun burns hot. On all the silent street 
The dust lies white and thick. Along the 


road 
The spearmint yields its fragrance to the 
heat. 
Not even the shade is cool. The wharves 
are still, 


But fur the lazy creaking ot the blocks 
As the mail schooner raises useless sail, 
And drowsy ringing as the buoy rocks 
Just off the point, on every long, smooth 
swell. 


Across the water where the line of sky 
And sea lies taint, a clearer streak of blue 
Comes up and spreads, and all the languors 
die. 
The marsh grass stirs and sways. 
the wharves 
Brisk, eager waves lap on the weedy piles. 
The schooner’s bow throws down the 
glictening white 
Of hissing foam. The harbor wakes and 
smiles. 
The south wind brings the sea’s cool 
saltness in. 


— MABEL STANWOOD, in Lippincott’s. 


Along 





The Grass Cure 


SILVER gray feather on the wood- 

land path, just large enough to 
make a quill pen for the fairy Oberon, tells 
us that summer is already past its prime, 
and that the moulting season of the birds 
has come. So when we envy them their 
freedom of the boughs, their choice of sun 
or shade, their gift of joyful song, we must 
remember that they, like all the children 
ot the Mighty Father, have their times of 
trial following hard upon the season of 
their greatest joy. Like Israel on the 
mount of God, the call comes to them, 
“Ye have dwelt long enough in this 
mount: turn you and go” — into the land 
of silence and trial and preparation for a 
new round of the year’s adventures cul- 
minating in another joyous May of love 
and song. 

So we have a right to interpret the 
August silence of the birds, the slow ripen- 
ing, which is also a slow decline of sum- 
mer. So we may think of all these things 
as parables ot our own human life, which, 
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past its youth of strength and swilt, alert 
enthusiasm, bothripens and de — 3: toward 
gray haired autumn and the wintry snows. 
We may fix our thoughts upon decline and 
so accelerate its progress. Or, more wisely 
— more in consonance with God’s purpose 
and our best human experience — we may 
think of ripening, as the tree does, and 
make the most, in joy as well as truit, of 
our remaining days of summer and our 
autumn of clear skies and bracing airs. 

The August joy is often like the rests that 
help great music to its rhythm and its on. 
ward march of power. It is not all blind- 
ing glare on stony pavements and dust 
clouds from the fields and highways too 
long unrefreshed with showers. There 
come clear days, when the west wind 
breathes and every leat on every tree is 
stirring and the silver children of the 
aspen boughs are swinging madly, never 
for a moment still; and the waters of the 
lake rejoice in stately dance before the 
throned sun in the sapphire sky. Then 
the white clouds move over, without haste 
or rest, more blinding brilliant even than 
the sunlit sky. 

On sucha morning we may thank God 
for a holiday, and disregard the sign of 
the falling feather and the repining sum- 
mer change to lose ourselves in Mother 
Nature’s dear caress as children once 
again, though not such restless and active 
children as we were of yore. Then the 
dancing boat, the quiet walk — best ot all, 
perhaps, the lonely hour under the root of 
over. arching trees — clears heart and brain 
and makes us young and glad segain and 
strong for heat of sultry suns and chill of 
cold autumnal winds. 

The world is full of cures—grim com- 
ments, all of them, upon the sickness of 
the human flesh and spirit. Men try to 
cheer us in our gathering age with work 
and laughter—anything to keep from us 
the dark reality of creeping winuter’s dis- 
appointment and decay. Come, then, this 
August morning, let us try another cure — 
the cure of grass and tree, of shade and 
sunlight, of letting go fora sweet hour of 
all our troubles and taking hold of what 
God’s gift provides in the tair world He 
fashions and calis good. 

The grass is dry and smooth — the 
smooth rock makes a back or pillow. 
Leaping with undulatory bounds of back 
and tail the gray squirrel makes his 
rounds. The dark crown of the pine shuts 
out the sun, which glitters on the needles ot 
its lowest, most outreaching bough. A 
bird’s song, broken now and hesitant, for 
it is moulting time, talls on the ear. The 
osk leaves, all agleam, stir in the breeze. 
The dancing waves of the lake challenge 
us to glee and laughter. But yesterday a 
thousand cares and troubles bowed our 
spirits down. Today we are a part of the 
great, calm, strong and patient family of 
the earth mother. We are not perfect — see 
that dry bough on the pine, that flower- 
stalk we have crushed! hear the bird’s 
broken song! But we are in love with per- 
tection, we desire to lose ourselves in God 
who is behind all and in us all working out 
His own perfect will. And in that wish 
we find the cure of sorrow and the peace of 
taith and love. — Congregationalist. 





Why Don't You Do It? 


HY don’t you answer your triend’s 

letter at once? It will have a 

double value it written promptly, and will 
take no more time than by and by. 

Why don’t you make the promised visit 
to that invalid? She is looking for you 
day after day, and “ hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” 

Why don’t you send away that little gift 
you have been planning to send? Mere 
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kind intentions never accomplish any 
good. 

Why don’t you speak out the encouraging 
words that you have in your thoughts? 
Unless you express them they are of no use 
to others. 

\hy don’t you take more pains to be 
self-sacrificing and loving in the every day 
home lite? Time is rapidly passing. Your 
dear ones will not be with you always. 

Why don’t you create around you an 
atmosphere of happiness and helpfulness, 
so that all who come in touch with you 
may be made better? Is not this possible? 
— Presbyterian. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


A LETTER FROM THE FARM 


Dear Mother, 
I got here on Monday, 
I’m having a whole lot of fun. 
I rode on the hag all of one day, 
I freckled all up in the sun. 
There’s cows and there’s bees making 
honey, 
And a calf that is awfully queer. 
I help feed the pigs — they’re so funny ! 
I wish you were here. 


My appetite’s ‘‘ truly alarming,” 

So grandmamma says. I eat some! 

I help them a lot with the tarming, 

I guess it is lucky I come. 

I get in the eggs, and I’m learning 

To milk — I can milk pretty near, 

And mornings I help with the churning — 
I wish you were here. 


Please send me my two baseball mittens, 

Please send me my drum, don’t forget! 

The cat has five beautifui kittens, 

They haven’t their eyes opsn yet. 

The weather is pertectly splendid, 

The skies are so blue and so clear. 

1 tore my best pants, but they’re mended — 
I wish you were here. 


I work with the man that is hired, 
I go with him round every where. 
At night I’m so dreadfully tired 
I most fall asleep in my chair. 
Except that I get awtul dirty, 
l try to be good, mother dear. 
Love to all, 

From your little son Bertie — 
P.S. I wish 3ou were here. 


— ErHEL M. KELLEY, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





WHY HERBERT GAVE UP 
CAMPING 


“Fa too mean for anything!” 

wailed Herbert, in spite of his 
seven years. ‘' They might take me along 
just as well as not.’’ 

“ What would I do without my little 
man?’ asked mamma. But Herbert re- 
fused to be consoled. 

“You've got papa and the baby, so you 
needn’t be afraid. I didn’t think Ralph 
could be so selfish. I’d be just as good 
and do every errand for them if they’d 
only take me.”? 

‘Well, pack your traps, youngster,”’ 
said the voice of his big brother behind 
him, ‘I asked the fellows if they’d care, 
and they said you might go. There, 
don’t squeeze my head off ! ”’ 

Herbert was so delighted that mamma 
had to say yes, and hurry to make a big 
bundle of clothes up for her small son. 
‘It will only be for two weeks, mam- 
ma,’’ he said as he kissed her good-by, 
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‘‘and you surely can stand it that long. 
I put my picture on your dresser, and I’ll 
think of you at bedtime every night. 
Gooa-by.’’ 

Somehow mamma didn’t cry as hard as 
he expected her to du, but the fun of rum- 
bling along in a big farm wagon made 
Herbert forget everything else. The 
camp was ten miles from home, and 
it took a long time to drive that distance 
through the hot sun, for the wagon was 
loaded with tents and other things needed 
in camping. Just at noon they came in 
sight of the pretty grove by the lake, and 
Herbert remembered his promise to do all 
the errands as the boys set up the tents. 

‘* Not want any dinner! Are you 
sick ?’? demanded Ralph, as Herbert re- 
fused a boiled potato and some fried 
bacon. 

‘“*T like my potatoes mashed,’’ stam- 
mered Herbert, ‘‘and I never eat fat 
meat.’’ 

‘* He’s as sleepy as he can be,’’ said an 
older boy, looking with pity at the tired 
little figure. ‘‘Take a nap on those 
clothes, sopny, and you’ll have your 
appetite when you wake up.’’ 

It was four o’clock when Herbert came 
out of the tent, and he was very hungry 
indeed. One of the boys gave him some 
bread and milk in an old tin, and then he 
offered to do some errands as he kad 
promised. 

‘*Caa you clean fish?” asked the big 
boy who had charge of the camp for the 
day, very soberly. ‘' Well, maybe you 
can roast potatoes in the ashes?’ he 
went on, as Herbert shook his head. ‘ Or 
you might run across the field to that 
farm house for some milk and eggs.’’ 

Were those the errands campers had to 
do? Herbert looked across the field, and 
it seemed to him the house must bea mile 
away at least. He could go to the grocery 
for mamma, and wheel the baby in her 
cab up and down the walk ; but there 
was no grocery here, nor babies to take 
care of. One of the other boys went for 
the milk, and Herbert was given an wld 
fork to turn the ham in the frying-pan on 
the curious brick stove, while the big boy 
stirred up some corn meal to bake in little 
cakes before the glowing coals. 

After supper the boys sat around the fire 
telling stories and making plans for the 
next day’s fun, but Herbert was very si- 
lent. He snuggled as close as possible to 
Ralph, and thought of mamma wishing 
for him at home with only the baby to 
keep her company till papa got home. 
The big boys glanced anxiously at the 
drooping little boy, but not one of them 
said a word about home. 

‘** Hello! Anybody at home?’’ called 
a familiar voice, and there in the dusk 
were papa and mamma with old Dobbin 
and the buggy. ‘ We found Ralph’s 
fishing tackle after the wagon started, so 
we thought we wovld take a drive and 
bring it out to him.”’ 

‘* T thought maybe you came after me,”’ 
said Herbert with a sigh, throwing his 
arms around mamma’s neck, ‘ I’ve been 
wondering who would get the milk for 
you in the morning.”’ 

‘* I’ve been thinking of that, too,’’ said 
mamma, with a little squeeze. ‘ I wish 
you didn’t want to camp with the boys so 
mouch,”’ 

‘* Oh, I’ll go home with you,”’ said Her- 
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bert, eagerly. ‘‘ Papa says the milk pail is 
too heavy for you to carry.”’ 

*‘And who will do our errands? ” 
asked the big boy. 

‘ Well, there’s such a lot of you boys, 
and mamma has only one. Get up, Dob- 


bin !’?— Hiitpa RicHMOND, in Sunday 
School Times, 





A GARDEN SURPRISE 


66 RS. HANCOCK doesn’t like 

little boys,’’ said Hal, one day, 
coming from school and dropping down 
on the piazza at his mother’s feet. 

‘* Oh, I am sorry,” said mother, “ be- 
cause she misses a great deal,’’ and then 
she kissed Hal on the forehead. ‘“ But 
what makes you think so ? ”’ 

‘Well, she drove us away when we 
were down there this morning, and we 
were not anywhere near her land, either. 
She has only that tiny bit of a gardea, 
and it is all full of rocks. She was trying 
to make a garden in between the stones.’’ 

‘* Bat what reason has she for sending 
you away ?”’ 

** Well, you see, last winter some of the 
boys ran into her fence with a double- 
runner and broke a picket. They mended 
it, though, and now she seems to think 
we all want to do her some harm.”’ 

‘* You must do something to restore 
confidence,’ said mamma. ‘She has 
never had any little boys, and doesn’t 
know how nice they can be. Why don’t 
you do something to please her ? ”’ 

‘* No chance now ; she is going away 
for a month.”’ 

** Just the thing,’’ said mamma. 

Hal looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Why ? 
How ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Why don’t you and Ned go over there 
after she has gone and pick up all those 
small rocks in her yard, and carry them 
off in your wheel-barrow, just as you did 
for father? The big ones you can roll 
over to the back and mound up in a rock- 
ery, aud put good soil over and plant 
some flowers. Then you could dig a few 
small beds, and plant lettuce, beans, rad- 
ishes and beets, She is too old to make a 
garden and too poor to hire one made,”’ 

‘* Whew! I'd just like to do that,” 
said Hal. ‘I will go ask Ned.”’ Away 
he ran, and in a few moments came back 
with his chum, to talk it over with 


mother and to :ake further plans. 

Some days later, wheu the stage had 
carried off its one passenger, two boys 
were seen going round bright snd early 
to the little garden back of the house, and 
every night after school they worked for a 
half-hour or so. Mother would not let 
them work long enough at any one time 
to tire and to make the plan seem irk- 
some, Papa shared his seeds with the 
boys, and came over once in a while to 
see that things were done properly. 

Mrs. Hancock extended her visit to six 
weeks, and when she came back the yard 
was neat and clean, the grass mowed and 
thick as a carpet, the rockery was covered 
with mornivg-glory vines and nastur- 
tiums, while up through the soil the 
beets, radishes and garden things were 
showing bravely. Under her door was a 
card : ‘* Please accept the garden, with 
the compliments of Hal and Ned.”’ 

The next day, when Hal came home 
from school, his face was radiant. ‘‘ You 
were right, mother.” he said. ‘ She 
didn’t know how to like us. Why, it’s 
just the best game in the world to make 
people pleased, isn’t it?’’ And mother 
thought it was. — Myra JENKS SrTar- 
FORD, in Youth's Companion, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson !X 


SUNDAY, AvUGUST 27, 1905. 
JEREMIAH 38: 1-13. 


JEREMIAH IN THE DUNGEON 


| Preliminary 


GOLDEN TEXT: Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. — Matt. 5: 10. 


2, DATE: B.C. 587; shortly before the fall of 
Jerusalem. 


8. PLACE: Jerusalem. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Jer. 37: 
11-21. Tuesday — Jer. 38:118 Wednesday — 
Jer. 21:1:10. Thursday — Jer. 26:8-16. Friday — 
Jer. 39:11:18. Saturday — Acts 5:17:32. Sunday 
— Matt. 10: 11-28. 


tl Introductory 


Jerusalem was invested by the Chal- 
deans. During the siege Jeremiah pur- 
chased a field in his native village of Ana- 
thoth in Benjamin, as a sign of his confi- 
dence in God’s promises. When the 
Chaldeans withdrew temporarily to marcb 
against the Egyptian army, the prophet 
tried to leave Jerusalem to go to Anathoth, 
but was seized by one of his enemies who 
happened to be captain of the gate, on the 
charge of degertion to the enemy. The 
princes, whose war policy he had so stout- 
ly opposed, put him in jail in the house of 
Jonathan the scribe, where he remained 
some time, during which Nebuchadnezzar 
returned, as Jeremiah publicly declared 
he would, and reinvested the city. After 
awhile King Zedekiah sent for him secretly 
and inquired if there was any message 
from Jehovah. The prophet faithfully re- 
plied that there was ; that he the king 
would be delivered unto the hand of the 
king of Babylon. But having thus done 
his duty, Jeremiah pleaded for fair treat- 
ment for himself. To return to the dun- 
geon in Jonathan’s house meant a speedy 
death for him. Zedekiah was moved by 
the appeal. He gave orders that Jeremiah 
should be kept in the court of the prison. 
But this leniency did not shut the proph- 
et’s mouth. He constantly dinned into 
the ears of those passing the message that 
the sole condition of living was to go forth 
to the Chaldeans ; that to remain in the 
city was to incur death by famine, pesti- 
lence and the sword. Upon this (and at 
this point our lesson begins) the princes 
demande his death asa traitor, and the 
king confessed himself too weak to with- 
stand them. They threw Jeremiah into a 
deep pit and left him to perish in the 
mire ; but the kindlier feeling of the king 
was excited for his rescue at the interces- 
sion of the Ethiopian eunuch, Ebed-melech 
(to whom was promised personal safety 
when the city was destroyed). Once more 
the king, in private conference with Jere- 
miah, sought counsel from God, and again, 
as heretofore, was directed to surrender 
the city. But Zedekiah ‘“ was afraid of 
falling into the hands of the Jews who 
had revolted to Nebuchadnezzar and who 
had doubtless many a wrong to revenge ; ”’ 
so he bade the prophet keep the interview 
a secret, and provided for him sustenance 
and safety in ‘“‘ the court of the prison,”’ 
where he remained until Jerusalem was 
taken. 
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lll Expository 


1.3. Shephatiah, etc.— Four of the king’s 
counselors are mentioned by name, and not 
mentioned elsewhere, except Pashur, who 
appesrs to have been spokesman of a dep- 
utation sent by the king to the prophet 
(37:3). Heard the words that Jeremiah 
had spoken (R. V., *‘spake’’). — He kept 
on speaking them. Unto all the people — 
prince or peasant, old or young. Thus 
saith the Lord.— The message was uncom- 
fortable, offensive, unpatriotic seemingly, 
but it must be uttered. There would be no 
safety in resistance. The city would be 
taken and desolated: those who escaped 
the sword and famine and pestilence would 
go into captivity. Shall have his life for 
a prey — “ something snatched up hurried- 
ly and borne away with him, rather than 
his secure possession ” (Cambridge Bible). 


Now this was exceedingly unpopular doctrine 
at Jerusalem, especiaily at court with the 
princes and the king’s advisers. It made for 
the prophet hosts of enemies. Men said that 
he was unpatriotic, disloyal to his country, and 
a discourager of those who fought her bat- 
tles. It was a trying position, particularly try- 
ing for a sensitive soul like Jeremiah. It would 
have beon far more agreeable to say pleasant 
things, to predict, for example, as other proph- 
ets were doing, that within a year or two the 
captives would return from Babylon and that 
Jerusalem would soon be independent and 
prosperous again. Or it would have been easier, 
since he had no word of peace for the people, to 
have said nothing at all. But God had given 
him his message and he needs must speak. Is 
there anything in literature finer than his own 
account of the pressure of the divine hand upon 
his spirit? “Aad if I say, I will not make 
mention of Him, nor speak any more in His 
name,then there is in my heart as it were a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I am 
weary with forbearing. and I cannot contain” 
(Monday Club Sermons). 


4,5 Let this man be put to death. — 
Nothing but death could shut his mouth, 
they realized. For thus — R. V., ‘‘ toras. 
much as.” Weakeneth the hands of the 
men of war — dispiriting them by assuring 
them that they were fighting a losing battle. 
Such a course on Jeremiah’s part would 
have been criminal and traitorous, had he 
been expressing simply his own opinion. 
Zedekiah the king said — ready, as usual, 
to yield to any pressure brought to bear 
upon him. King is not he that can do 
anything against you. — He practically 
adwits tnat he is a cipher. 


6 Dungeon — pit or cistern, below 
ground. “In Palestine the rain water, 
which falls on the flat roufs of the houses 
and the paved courtyards, is conveyed to 
the cisterns by surface gutters and pipes, 
and carries with it many impurities. Much 
ot the fever and sickness so prevalent in 
Palestine is due to the neglected state of the 
cisterns (Wilson). As water was at a pre- 
mium during the siege, this cistern, like 
others, was empty and foul. Let down 
Jeremiah with cords —they would not 
him kill outright. They iet him down into 
this hideous hele, to die by inches of famine 
or asphyxiation. Sunk in the mire, — See 
Psalm 69, which seems to have been written 
by Jeremiah. 


79. Then Ebed. melech, — He was an 
** Ethiopian,” and therefore, probably, of 
great stature ; and “ a eunuch,” and conse- 
quently in charge of the harem. ‘ God has 
a deliverance always ready for His faithful 
children. Sometimes it is divine help and 
comfort while they remain in their fiery 
trials,so that, like Daniel’s triends, ‘ they 
have no hurt,’ and ‘ not even the smell ot 
fire is on them.’ Sometimes it is an agent 
sent to open the prison doors as for Peter. 
Sometimes, as tor Jeremiab, it is a human 
messenger. But the help always comes ” 
(Peloubet). King then sitting in the 
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gate of Benjamin —or “the gate of 
Ephraim,” as it was uswally called, on 
the north side of the city. He was prob. 
ably watching the assault of the Chaldeans 
upon the city. Went forth — too indignant 
at this cruel treatment of the prophet, or 
too concerned for his sxfety, to await the 
king’s return to the palace. These men 
have one evil. — There was a splendid 
courage in the bold indictment of both the 
princes and the king. Like te die for 
hunger. — Literally, “‘ he is dead upon the 
spot for hunger,”’ ¢. e., practically dead, the 
public store of food being almost exhausted, 
and he in a condition where he cannot elaim 
his ration. No more bread. — All private 
stores were probably consumed. 


Real excellence of character will, after all, 
rarely fail to wia respect and admiration. It wili 
bring support from unexpected quarters, even 
from those who have little sympathy with one’s 
religious position. I suppose that the very last 
person in Jerusalem from whom Jeremiah 
looked for help was Ebed melech. A stranger 
imported from a pagan land to minister to the 
vices and luxuries of the king, what interest 
had he in the fate of God’s prophet? An inter- 
est very real and very important, as the event 
proved. During the weeks of his detention in 
the court Jeremiah hed doubtless often seen 
the swarthy face of this Ethiopian passing in 
and out with hosts of other officers and servants, 
but in view of the fact that be was a foreigner 
and therefore could have little concern for the 
fate of the city and the nation, the eunuch 
would be the one man of them all to whom the 
prophet would not especisilly care to talk and 
deliver the message that was always burning 
on his lips. And yet, for some reason, no one in 
Jerusalem was more powerfully influenced by 
the man of God than this stranger. So convince. 
ing and impressive was his manifest integrity 
and the faithful and dauntiless deliverance of his 
message in the face of deadly peril, that he won 
the warm and reverent admiration of Ebed- 
melech, whe could not bear to have a man of 
that stamp starved in a dungeon (Monday Club 
Sermons). 


10,11. Then the king — pricked in his 
conscience, perhaps, or else overpowered 
by the impetuosity of the eunuch’s appeal. 
Thirty men —a force sufficiently large to 
Overawe resistance, and more than sufti- 
cient to extricate the prophet. Before he 
die. — Zedekiah realized the urgency of the 
case. Whatever was done must be done 
quickly. Under the treasury —a touch 
of minute description. The room in the 
palace where all sorts of cast off garments 
were kept was under the store chamber. 
Cast clouts... rotten rags — garments 
torn or worn out, to be used as a sort of 
“ chafing gear ”’ to prevent the ropes cutting 
into the flesh of the enmired prophet. 


It was an act of womanly tenderness, which 
makes it as fragrant as the breaking of the box 
over the person of the Lord. It is not enough 
to serve and help those who need assistance; 
weshould doit with the sweetness and gentle- 
ness of Christ. It is not only what we do, but 
the way in which we do it, which most quickly 
indicates our real selves. Many a man might 
have hurried to the pit’s mouth with ropes; 
only one of God’s own gentlemen would have 
thought of the rags and the cloute (F. B. Meyer). 


18. Drewup Jeremiah with cords — 4 
most successtul and joyful deliverance. 
The king again held a conference with him, 
but received no satistaction ; he was prom- 
ised both his personal safety and the pres- 
ervation of the city if he would surrender 
to the Chaldeans, but certain death and the 
destruction ot the city if he refused. But 


~~ 


Losing Your Grip 


Wben the mental activities seem to be weak- 
ening and the mind losing its grip, the restora 
tive powers of Juven Pills assert themse) ves by 
feeding \be nerves, reaching every function of 
tbe human organism. giving refreshing sleep, 
appetite, strength and health. A trial quicsly 
proves (heir far-reaching efficacy. 03 
ontn. on by C. f — Co., —— Hood’s Sarsa- 
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the irresolute king could only plead his fear 
ot derision it he submitted. 


iV Illustrative 


i, Jeremiah was in a dungeon for doing 
his duty and trying to save his country 
riom ruin. Within two years King Zede- 
kiah was in a dungeon, blind and hopelesss, 
because he betrayed his country, and had 
not the character nor the courage to obey 
the Word ot God, The two prisons, equally 
horrible, were as different as the mists of 
northeast drizzle trom the mists glorified 
by the setting sun. A criminal’s prison is 
depressing. It puts aCain mark on the life ; 
the soul is bound in chains. From Paul's 
prison in Rome there arose, as from Jacob’s 
pillow of stones at Bethel, a golden stair- 
way to heaven, with messenger angels as- 
cending and descending it. Simon of Cy- 
rene’s cross was a burden he was compelled 
to bear. Paul gloried in the cross of Christ. 
The angels saw, in the marks of his suffer- 
ings, a crown of glory. There is a great 
mystery about the sufferings of God’s peo- 
ple. But freely borne tor love’s sake, they 
are seen to be far ditferent irom the suffer- 
ings of the wicked. They are a discipline ; 
they are a means ot victory ; they are steps 
beavenward ; they are proofs of the reality 
of virtue; the tests of Christian character, 
known and read ot all men (Peloubet). 

2. 

«The world wants men — large hearted, manly 

men; 

Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 

The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 

The age wents heroes — beroes who shall dare 

To struggle in the solid ranks of truth: 

To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 

To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 

To blot the error of oppression out, 

And lead a universal freedom in. 

And heaven wants souls—fresh and capa- 
cious souls, 

To taste its raptures, and expand, like flowers, 

Beneath the glory of its central sun. 

It wante fresh souls — not lean and shriveled 
ones ; 

It wants fresh souls, my brother — give it thine, 

If thou indeed wilt be what scholars should ; 

It thou wilt be a hero and wilt strive 

To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 

Thy feet at last shall stand on jasper floors ; 

Thy heart, at iast, shall seem a thousand 


hearts — 

Each single heart with myriad raptures 
filled — 

While thou shalt sit with princes and with 
kings, 


Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul.” 
(Quoted by Peloubet.) 





North China Woman’s Conference 
IRMA R. DAVIS. 


The 18th session of our North China Woman’s 
Conference was held in Peking, May 26-80, and 
a very blessed, happy Uonference it has been! 
All of the twenty-six missionaries on the field 
were present except Drs. Benn and Stevenson, 
who were detained for the work’s seke, and 
Mesdames Brown, Verity, and Ensign, who 
were ill— to all of whom our sincerest regret 
and sympathy were expressed. 

The coming of Mrs. Bashford was in itself the 
harbinger of a happy Conference. She kindly 
consented to preside, and it was she who led the 
devotional exercises preceding the first session, 
bringing from America and the Southern and 
Central Conferences so much of cheer, encour: 
agement, and enthusiastic inspiration. It was 
indeed a real and rare privilege to have her 
among us. And for Bishop and Mrs. Bashford 
to be working in and for China, we know, is to 
them the realization of a long-deferred hope. 
Miss McHose, of Sing Yu, came up to Peking in 
the Bishop’s party, and added greatly to the 
pleasure and profit of the Conference by her 
presence and music. 

Kach year the reports from the several sta- 
tions grow more interesting and encouraging, 
and this year it was especially true. North 
China is gradually dropping back into a normal 
psychic condition after the tumult of 1900. 
More and more she is realizing the 1mperative 
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need of Western education — and, what is more, 
of Christian education — if she is to hold her 
own among the Powers. As it is true that “the 
boy is father of the man,” it is equally true that 
the Chinese girl is mother of China-to-be. As 
one young native preacher expressed it in our 
presence: ‘‘ My infant son will have the advan- 
tage over his father all of his life because he has 
an educated Christian mother, and, alas! I kad 
not.” 

English sessions were held each morning, and 
Chinese sessions each afternoon. At the latter 
the reports of the Bible women and other as- 
sistants were read, also interesting papers most 
carefully prepared by the Chinese women and 
girls on such subjects as “ Evangelistic Work 
in Shan Tung,” by that dear old mother in 
Chinese Israel, Mrs. Wang, of “ wheelbarrow 
fame ;” “The Advantages of Industrial Work,” 
by Miss T’ien Su E, and otbers. A most enthu- 
siastic meeting was the anniversary of the 
native W.F.M.S. Much justifiable enthusiasm 
was expressed over the missionary collection 
raised in the country districts — over $51 (Mex- 
ican) ; and the collection of the Standard Bear- 
ers (of the Peking Ch’ang Li combined school) 
was over $46 (Mexican). The gifts represented 
real self-denial. 

Twelve girls will be graduated this week from 
the high school course in the Pekiug-Ch’ang Li 
combined school. There has been a decided 
Spiritual growth in the school this year, a 
number of them having been happily and thor- 
oughly converted. Among others little “ An- 
nie Moore” — “Orphan Annie,” we called her, 
until Bishop Moore opened his big heart and 
his purse for her benefit. ‘he debt on the 
school building is a constant grief to us, but we 
know itis His work, and the Master will keep 
it before the minds of His people in the big 
mother church in America. 

There are fourteen thriving day schools, rep- 
resenting both tbe city and country schools of 
our four foreign stations. These fourteen schools 
are efficiently taught by young ladies educated 
in the Peking Ch’ang Li combined school, and 
all but two of them are graduates of the school. 
They gladly give their services to this work for 
barely enough to cover their necessary ex- 
penses. 

Sixty-six Chinese women attended the three 
training schools at Tientsin, Ch’ang Li and T’ai 
An Fu for six months last winter. When these 
women first came, while a large per cent. ofthem 
were church members, they understood almost 
nothing of the “ Jesus Doctrine” because they 
had had no chance to Jearn. They were taught 
to read and were instructed in the doctrine, so 
that befoie they lett all had accepted for their 
own this precious personal Saviour, and only a 
few went back totheir bomes without unbind- 
ing their feet. To be willing to endure the 
taunts of relatives and friends over unbound 
feet, is always a crucial test of a Chinese wom- 
an’s conversion. 

Industrial classes were conducted in connec- 
tion with Tientsin and Ch’ang Li training 
schools. The money earned ($110, Mexican) 
helped to defray the expenses of the school and 
the training was beneficial, teaching them 
means whereby many of them are earning 
their living during vacation, and rermitting 
them to help the schools as well as the schools 
helping them. 

Two modernly equipped woman’s hospitals 
are in process of construction —one in Peking, 
and one in T’ai An Fu. These much-needed 
baildings will be an inestimable boon to the 
medical work. The statistics ot the past year’s 
work make one wonder when the physicians 
slept or ate: 17,598 dispensary treatments, 215 
patients treated in the wards, and 932 “out” 
calla, The fees collected amounted (in gold) to 
$515.29. 

Two very promising new fields of work are 
opening up before us which we hope and confi- 
dently expect to enter this year — at least on 
asmall scale. The one isa Unton Medical and 
Nurses’ Training School in Peking tor women 
and girls. The proposed plan is one of co-oper- 
ation with the lady pbysicians of the London 
and Presbyterian missions in Peking. 

The other open door is that of an Anglo- 
Chinese school in Tientsin for girls. The 
Chinese officials and men of wealth are de- 
manding Western education for their girls and 
wish the curriculum to include English, music, 
and the other arts — a finishing school,” as it 
were. This is a golden opportunity that has 
hitherto been confined to the medical depart- 
ment—that of reaching the Chinese upper 
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classes with the Gospel; and if we do not, at 
once undertake it, the school will be estab- 
lished by non-Christian agencies. It is expect- 
ed that the school will be almost self-support- 


ng. 

Kner the close of the Conference, Bishop 
Bashford transferred Miss Lottie McHose from 
the Hing Hua to the North China Conference, 
to take charge of the Anglo-Chinese schoo! in 
Tientsin. We most sincerely regret that our 
gain must necessarily be such a loss to the 
Hing Hua work, but Mies McHose’s health 
would not permit her to remain in that cli- 
mate so far south. 


Ch’ang Li, China. 





Victory of Street Evangelism 


From the Chicago Chronicle, 


There has been a complete change within the 
last few years in the attitude of people on the 
Streets toward the religious gatherings on the 
corners. The fringe of sneering idlers which 
once surrounded such gatherings has given 
place to a quiet and apparently interested 
throng of people who may not be enthusiastic, 
but who certainly are not contemptuous. 

The hoodlum who formerly made it his busi- 
ness to disturb street meetings either has been 
converted or realizes that public sentiment is 
hostile to him. At any rate he has disappeared. 
The street evangelists have won their way into 
public respect ; what influence they have ex- 
erted upon religious sentiment remains to be 
seen. 

It is fair to presume that the influence has 
been considerable, since the growth of the Vol- 
unteers and the Salvation Army signifies that 


the additional membership is composed of con- 
verts from agnosticism or indifference. It is 
also reasonable to assume that many are influ- 
enced who do rot join the organizations, pre- 
ferring to affiliate with one church or another. 

At a rate there can be no doubt as to pub- 
lic sentiment toward the street evangelists. It 
is respectful and friendly where it was once in- 
different or even hostile. 





. False Hunger 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble 
Corrected by Good Food 


There is, with some forms of stomach 
disease, an abnormal craving for tood 
which is trequently mistaken for a “* good 
appetite.” A lady teacher writes from 
Carthage, Mo., to explain how with good 
food she dealt with this sort of hurtful 
hunger : 

“T have taught school for fifteen years,” 
she writes, ‘and up to nine years ago had 
good average health. My diet was always 
generous, comprising whatever I took a 
fancy to. I ate freely. Nine years ago, 
however, my health began to tail and con- 
tinued to grow worse steadily, in spite ot 
doctor’s prescriptions, frequent changes of 
residence, and everything I could do. 
During all this time my appetite continued 
good, only the more I ate the more I wanted 
to eat — [ was always hungry. The first 
symptoms of my breakdown were a dis- 
tressing nervousness and loss of flesh, 
The nervousness grew so bad that finally it 
amounted to actual prostration. Then 
came stomach troubles which were very 
painful, constipation which brought on 
piles, dyspepsia, and severe nervous head- 
aches, The doctors seemed powerless to 
help me, said I was overworked, and at 
last urged me to give up teaching if I 
wished to save my life. 

** But this I could notdo. I kept on at it 
as well as I could, each day growing more 
wretched, my wil! power alone keeping me 
up, till at last a good angel suggested that 
I try a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and from 
that day to this I have eaten it, finding it 
delicious, always appetizing and satis{y- 
ing. I owe my complete restoration to 
health to Grape. Nuts, and my persistence 
in using it. My weight bas returned, and 
tor more than two years I have been tree 
from the nervousness, constipation, piles, 
headaches, and all the ailments that used 
to punish me so,and have been able to 
work freely and easily.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By Raymond L Bridg- 
man. Published for the International Union. 
Ginn & Co. : Boston, 

The movement so tascinatingly :iescribed 
by Mr. Bridgman in this book we take 
great pleasure in most heartily seconding. 
It is nothing less than “ the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world,” so long 
foretold and so greatly to be desired. And 
as one reads the glowing pages it seems 
even now at the door, although more sober 
reflection serves to show that it will of 
necessity be some time before the many ob- 
stacles in the way of so glorious a consum- 
mation can be overcome. Yet it is no doubt 
nearer than some think, and events havea 
way of moving rapidly in these rushing 
days. Foregleams of it have already 
greeted us in the thirty important interna- 
tional congresses and conferences which 
have been held within the past century for 
the discussion and adjustment of pressing 
matters, in the highly successful Interna- 
tional Postal Union, the Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, the International Red 
Cross Society, and other most helpful prog- 
nostications and tokens, A unanimous 
resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1903 requested Congress to authorize the 
President to invite the governments of the 
woild to join in establishing a regular in- 
ternational representative assembly to 
meet at stated periods to deliberate upon the 
various questions of common interest to 
the nations and to make recommendations 
therein to the governments. The P, esident 
took steps to this end in October, 1904, and 
the proposition met with a very favorable 
response. So that it seems certain that at 
no distant day, after a few tormalities have 
been observed, the permanent administra 
tive council at The Hague will draw up a 
program and summon a second peace con- 
ference of the nations which will be even 
more iull of hope for the high welfare of 
the world than was the first. 

In short, it seems fairly certain that in 
due time, perhaps betore very long, some 
sort of organic union of mankind will be 
consummated, a world legislature wil) 
meet, a world executive will follow, and 
thus the way be open tor bringing to pass 
the dream of the generations. It would in 
augurate the grandest revolution in human 
history ; there would come into being a po- 
litical self-consciousness of mankind never 
hitherto achieved ; and the greatest possible 
improvements, moral, intellectual, physic- 
al, and political, could not fail to follow. 
The problem of disarmament would be 
solved, territorial integrity assured, sub 
stantial justice in world relations brought 
about. Thus would be seen the decline of 
militarism, the revival of industry, the 
establishment of peace, the decay of 
national jealousies, the promotion of freer 
intercourse, the exchange of national prod- 
ucts on better terms, and many other 
most beneficent consequences. 

Time and space are not nearly as much 
against the organic unity of the world now 
as they were against the organic unity of 
the United States a hundred years ago. The 
nations are being driven together by the 
headlong rush ot events. An immense en. 
thusiasm for world enterprises will be 
aroused when the current once begins to 
sweep strongly in this direction. The 
grandeur of it all will be intensely inspir- 
ing, and a stimulus will be com nunicated 
to progress such as has never been wit- 
nessed. Nothing will seem impossible to 
the tully awakened mind of man fired and 
thrilled with a vision of what the race can 
accomplish when it is really one. Decay- 
ing, detective, effete religions will be so dis 
credited that their adherents will speedily 
drop away, and Christianity as the faith of 
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all the foremost elements in the new world 
league will attain so irresistible a prestige 
as to make further missionary operations 
at most needless or at least superlatively 
easy. Science and art, as well as religion, 
will also be marvelously promoted.Of coures 
there will remain a necessity tor a world 
police to coerce the outlying fragments 
of humani‘y which resist the laws of the 
whole, and the hopelessly incorrigible. Sin 
and vice and crime will not disappear, nor 
the kingdom of God in its largest develop. 
ment be immediately set up on the earth. 

But with the full grasping of the truth that 

the sovereignty of the world as a single 

body must take rank above the sovereignty 
of nations, and that a world bill of rights, 

a world constitution ard a world form of 

government, are in sight, a new impetus in 

every direction will be given to humanity. 

The prospect is extremely inviting, and 

may well justify the most diligent labor 

and highest hope on the part of the pro- 
moters of the movement, among whom we 
wish to be counted. 

COMPLETE INDEX TO THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 
Topical and fextual. By %. G. Ayres, KB. D. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son: New York. Price, 
$1, net. 

In addition to the exhaustive index, 
there is in the volume, also, a “ General 
Preface to the Expositor’s Bible,’’ by the 
editor, W. R. Nicoll, together with ‘‘ Intro- 
ductions to the Old and New Testament 
Sections,” by Prof. W. H. Bennett and 
Prof. W. T. Adeney. There is nothing in 
these of any remarkable moment. Prof. 
Adeney, of Manchester, says that as a 
result of recent studies ‘‘ we have now a 
storehouse of collected information con 
cerning the specific teachings ot the several 
parts of the New Testament such as no 
scholarship of previous ages hed attempted 
because the historical method on which 
it is all based was not practiced until re- 
centiy.”’ Yet this * historical method ” is 
like the “abomination of desolation ”’ to 
some befogged, bewildered, and badly be. 
lated guardians of orthodexy who need- 
lessly tremble for fear the ark will be 
overthrown. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK. By Hamlin 
Garland. Harper & Brothers: New York. 
Price, $1.50 


This is by far the best, it seems to us, of 
all Mr. Garland’s books, He deals with a 
great theme in a masterly way, deals with 
a theme on which there are strong difter- 
ences of opinion, and on which keen teel- 
ings are aroused, ina manner that is very 
tair. The theme is Spiritualism, or dealings 
with the occult. The heroine is a remark- 
able medium, and through her instrumen- 
tality some astonishing things are done — 
things which the author assures us have 
come within his personal experience. Mr. 
Garland has done full justice to these facts, 
also to the various theories that men hatch 
up to account for them, and to the stupid, 
obstinate disbelief of the worldly, atheistic, 
scientific mind which, in spite ot all possi- 
ble evidence, simply says, these things 
cannot be so because they do not come 
within the scope of our philosophy, and we 
must reject them in spite of everything. 
The book is a very striking departure trom 
current fiction, and will make its mark. 
We see not how it can help awakening 
tresh interest in this fascinating, albeit 
somewhat dangerous, study into the possi- 
bility of communicating between the two 
worlds. Mr. Garland has evidently read 
all the leading works on it, and is thor- 
vughly posted concerning what may be 
said for and against. He so presents the 
case that the reader’s sympathies are pretty 
well balanced between the interests of the 
medium who protests that her life must 
not be jeopardized in the cause of science 
or increased kni-wledge ot the other world, 
and the interests of those who deem that 
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this latter is of paramount {importanes. 

The love passages are also very well man. 

aged. 

YounG MEN WHO OVERCAME. By Robert &£, 
Speer. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, 
$1, net. 

Sketches of the lives of fifteen men, 
nearly all of them young men of an athletic 
type, and mostly of Princeton proclivities, 
who were as stalwart in religious fidelity 
as in more secular lines ot activity. The 
author has laid hold of them, he says, ‘' a, 
a challenge to those who think Christian- 
ity a weak and unmanly thing, or as a fine 
but impracticable thing.’’ They are young 
men of the type of Mr. Speer himself, and 
of Mr. John R. Mott, winners of souls, 
strong for the truth, ready for duty, excel- 
lent examples. To refute the notions, s» 
popular with certain classes, that “‘ there 
are only spotted men and Pharisees,” or 
that “ when a young man does live a stain- 
less life he must be incapable ot its com- 
mon pleasures and joys,” this is an excel- 
lent volume. For there are great numbers 
more, every way the equals of those here 
depicted. 


HILDA LANES ADOPTIONS. By Alice McAIlil- 
arses & Granam: Cincinnati. Price, 


The negro question pervades the book. 
The scene is partly in [llinois, in a rabid 
nigger-hating village, and partly on a 
Southern plautation. Not much skill is 
shown in the depiction of character or the 
drawing of the plot. It is done with a 
stick or a broom rather than with av art 
ist’s brueh. There are violent transitions, 
unlikely situations, unreal people, abrupt 
introductions, quick changes. The work- 
manship is crude. The occurrences do not 
develop naturally; they are made tv order 
and lugged in forasort of bizarre effect. 
Sensatioas come too frequently. The fig 
ures are moved about with teo manifest 





HEART RIGHT 
When He Quit Coffee 


V_—oOororere 


Life Insurance Companies will not insure 
@ man suffering from heart trouble. The 
reason is obvious. 

This is a serious matter to the husband or 
father who is solicitous for the future of his 
dear ones. Often the heart trouble is caused 
by an unexpected thing, and can be cor- 
rected it taken in timeand properly treated. 
A man in Colorado writes : 

‘““T was a great coffee drinker for many 
years, and was not aware of the injurious 
effects of the habit til] I became a practical 
invalid suftering from heart trouble, indi- 
gestion and nervousness to an extent that 
made me wretchedly miserable mysel!, 
and a nuisance to those who witnessed my 
sufferings. 

“TI continued to drink coffee, however, 
not suspecting that it was the cause of my 
ill. bealth, till, on applying for life insur- 
ance, I was rejected on account of the trou- 
ble with my heart. Then I became alarmed. 
I found that leaving off coffee helped me 
quickly, so I quit it altogether, and having 
been attracted by the advertisements of 
Postum Food Coftee I began its use. The 
change in my condition was remark- 
able, and it was not long tiJl I was vom 
pletely cured. All my ailments vanished. 
My digestion was completely rest»red, my 
nervousness disappeared, and most 1mpor- 
tant of all, my heart steadied down and 
became normal, and on a second examins- 
tion I was accepted by the Lite Insurance 
Co. Quitting coffee and using Postu™ 
worked the cure.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich ; 

There’s a reason, and it is explained in 
the little book, *“* The Road to Wellville,” 
in each package. 
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an eye to the convenience of the author. 
The machinery of the stage is too much in 
evidence; the pulleys creak and the can- 
dies show. The sentiments are all right, 
and the moral effect is good, but the ar- 
tistic sense of the reader is sadly oftended. 


BUTTERFLIES AND BEES. By Margaret Ww. 
Morley. Ginn & Co.: Boston. Price, 70 cents. 
Here is a book that telis the young people 

what butterflies, bees, and other insects do, 
and how they do it. We feel better ac- 
quainted with the little people of the fields 
and hedges when we have learned their se- 
erets and found out the reasons for their 
ways of living. It is interesting to know 
why the tongue of a butterfly is so long and 
is coiled up like a watchspring when not 
in use; to know that the bright wings of 
the butterfly are covered with beautiful lit 
tle scales which, like the scales of the fish 
and the feathers of the bird, are modified 
hairs; to know how the bees take care of 
their hive and of their young ; how they 
make the wax and honey; in short, to 
know not only how our insect neighbors 
look, but how they act and something of 
the physical structure that makes possible 
their actions. The book is addressed to 
children of eight to eleven years oi age. 

WHAT SHALL A YOUNG GIRL READ? By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. The Sunday School Times 
Co.: Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

Seven briet articles, or chapters, written 
in this author’s well- known beautiful spirit 
and manner, containing most excellent 
advice. She says, among other things: 
“Keep in mind, dear girls, that all life 
worth living is Christian life. Our Chris- 
tian lite is our whole life, not a mere frag- 
ment polished and kept under a glass case.” 
“Regard health and beauty as your duty 
as well as your privilege.” ‘‘I wish I 
could persuade every young girl at the 
outset of her life to spend a little while 
morning and evening in purely devotional 
reading.” An excellent list of books is 
recommended, and Bible reading is espe- 
cially emphasized. 

PATRIOTIC STUDIES. Including Extracts from 
Bills, Acts, and Documents of United States 
Congress. 1888-1905. 

No name of author or publisher is given 
onthe title page, but the book is evidently 
prepared by Rev. W. F. Cratts, the indefat- 
igable and invaluable msnager ot the In- 
ternational Reform Bureau, which has 
done so much for the guidance of our 
national legislation at Washington into 
right channels, All matters pertaining to 
morals — such as Mormonism, divorce, the 
canteen — that have come before Congress 
in the past seven years, are outlined and 
summarized here, making a most useful 
volume, 

A FLEECE OF GOLD. Five Lessons from the 
Fable of “* Jason and the Fleece.” 


Charles Stewart Given. Jennings & Graham : 
Cineinnati. Price, 85 cents, net, 


The text or foundation on which the book. 


is built is the following sentence, appar- 

ently trom Bulfinch’s “ Age of Fable.” 

“Jason and his men seized the favorable 

Moment of the rebound, plied their oars 

With vigor, and passed through in safety.” 

This gives rise to helpful homilies on such 

themes as: “The Active Hand,” “ The 

Messenger of Fate,” ‘The Golden Qual- 

ity,” and “* Ethics of Activity.” The little 

book is well adapted to stimulate the heart 
of youth and fill it with noble impulses. 

THE MIND OF METHODISM—A BRIER By 
Rev. Harvey Reeves Calkins, B.D. Jennings 
«Graham: Cincinnati. Price, 25 cents, net. 
Very brief is this “ Brief,” and yet con- 

taining not a little substance worthy of 

Méditation. The author, a missionary at 

Cawnpore, India, examines Methodism 

Critically, with a view to separating, as he 

‘ays, ‘the fortuitous from the necessary,” 

40d concludes that as related to doctrine 
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the genius ot Methodism, her peculiar 
mode of expression, is holiness; as related 
to polity it is adaptation; as related to 
worship it is liberty; as related to ex:eri- 
ence it is testimony. If other branches of 
the church have now these same things in 
large, perhaps almost equal, measure, it is 
because Methodism has taught them. We 
see po reason to dissent from the author’s 
conclusione. 
THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
from the Piavy of Shakespeare. Retold by 
Alice Spencer Hoffman. Illustrated by Dora 


Curtis. E. P. Dutton & Co.: New York. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 


Written for children chiefly, with an 
introduction telling about the great drama- 
tist, and with plenty of pictures to help the 
understanding of the scenes. A good many 
of Shakespeare’s own words are given, 
with abundant explanations. 





Magazines 





— Hverybody’s for August contains Lawson’s 
story of how Rogers sneaked a million dollars 
and with almost incredible villainy tried to 
ruin Lawson’s reputation at the same time. It 
is a thrilling exposure. Charles Edward Rus- 
sell completes his account of the enormous and 
flagrant wrong-doings of the Beef Trust. 
Every person in the nation should read it. 
The concluding chapter is headed: “ Possible 
Cures for a Huge Evil.” Alas! there seems to 
be no care in sight. We have in our midsta 
power greater than the law, independent of the 
Government, and inimical to the general wel- 
fare. In short, we live under an irresponsible 
aad arbitrary oligarchy composed of enormous 
capitalistic combinations. The question is fast 
coming to be — if it has not already come — the 
life of the trusts, or ithe life of the Republic — 
which? ‘(Ridgway-Thayer Company: New 
York.) 


— Pearson's for August continues its expos- 
ure of “ The Profession of Getting Hurt;” and 
has a good article on “John Hay, World Dip- 
lomat, Author, and Journalist,” with other ex- 
cellent things. It is every way an admirable 
magazine, and appears to be prospering. 
(Pearson Publishing Co.: New York.) 


—The principal story in Lippincott’s for 
August is ‘Her First Elopement,’’ by Clara 
Bartram. There are ten short stories and a 
clever paper for summer reading by Agnes 
Kepplier on ‘The .Album Amicorum.’ (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.: Philadelphia.) 


— The Garden Magazine for August is so far 
up to, or beyond, date as to give its space large- 
ly to Evergreens for every place and purpose — 
how to make the grounds beautiful for winter. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The Homiletic Review for August has two 
noteworthy articles, besides its usual attractive 
and important table of miscellaneous contents 
— one on “ Psaychical Research and the Future 
Life,” by Dr. James H. Hyslop, and the other on 
* Moral Training in the Public Schools,”’ by Dr. 
B. P. Bowne. Prof. Hyslop is excusably indig- 
nant at the inexcusable neglect on the part of 
nearly ail Christian people to show any inter- 
est in the strong scientific proofs that are being 
constantly accumulated as to existence after 
death. Prof. Bowne makes some good sugges- 
‘tions as t> what can legitimately be done for 
the incpication of morality in our public 
‘schools. He wou!d insist on moral character 
in the teachers as the first step, would lay great 
stress on conscientiousness, and would not seek 
to impose on the schoo] the duties that belong 
to the family and the church. (funk & Wag- 
nalls Co..: New-York.) 


— The August number of the Missionary 
Review of the World deals chiefly with Africa, 
but has information also oo China, Brazil, and 
the Jews of Southeastern Europe. The editor 
writes on “The Caravan Mission to French 
Gypsies.” (Funk & Wagnalis Co.: New York.) 


—The current number of Current Litera- 
ture opens with a portrait of the new Secretary 
of State and then proceeds to review the world 
of politics, literature, art, religion, ethics, sci- 
ence, discovery, music, the drama, fiction, 
poetry, winding up with a complete story by 
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Catulle Mendes. (Current Literature Publish- 
ing Co.: 34 West 26th St., New York.) 


—— The Bookman makes “A Plea for Bores ;’ 
writes of “Sterne,” “Paul Jones,” ‘Some 
American Humorists,” the ‘‘ New Thought and 
its Literature,” and describes very clearly 
“Some Modern Methods of Illustration.” It 
also continues Mr. Peck’s very valuable history 
of the republic during the last twenty years. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company : New York.) 


——In Popular Science Monthly for August 
John F, Cargill shows the “ Value of Old Age ”’ 
by citing a few of the enormously important 
things in all departments cf activity that bave 
been done by those in advanced years—a 
crushing reply, one out of many, to Dr. Osler’s 
foolishness. Prof. Hugo de Vries writes con- 
cerning “A Visit to Luther Burbank.’ The 
address made by Dr. W. H. Maxwell, president 
of the National Educational Association, at 
Ocean Grove in July on “Education for Effi- 
ciency,” is given in full; also the address of 
President Roosevelt before the same body. 
(Science Press: New York.) 


—— The Records of the Past for July treats of 
“Lava Flows in California,” “The Archzolog- 
ical Congress at Athens,” and the ‘Climate and 
History of Eastern Persia.” (Records of the 
Past Exploration Co,: 215 Third St., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


——The July number of the Bible Student 
and Teacher continues the papers read at the 
New York Conference. The associate editor, 
Dr. W. M. McPheeters, of Columbia, 8S. C., com- 
plains that Dr. Lyman Abbott, Prof. W. R. 
Harper, and other scholars of the modern way of 
thinking, “ persist in calling themselves Chris- 
tians,” while they ‘abuse the patience of God 
and men” by continuing to study the Bible 
after methods waich Prof. McPheeters does not 
approve. His patience seems indeed to be 
sorely tried with the strange perversity of those 
who refuse to agree with his narrow opinions. 
But when he assumes that God agrees with him 
exclusively, and shuts out from the Christian 
pale all who differ with him, he goes a trifle too 
far. (American Bibie League: 39 Bible House, 
New York.) 


—— Photo Era for August presents a repre- 
sentative collection of the photographic work 
of Kudolf Duehrkoop, of Hamburg — ten repro- 
ductions, “no two in the remotest degree 
alike in composition or pose,” showing the ex- 
traordinary versatility of the artist. “ Eclipse 
Photograpby”’ 1s most interestingly set forth 
by Edward S. King, assistant in charge of pho- 
tography at Harvard Observatory. ‘Trimmivg 
and Mounting” is the subject of the eighth 
paper in the series, ‘The Principles of Pho- 
tography Briefly Stated,” by Phil M. Riley. “A 
Photographic Trip in the Berkshires” has some 
charming bits of scenery, photographed by H. 
W. Taylor. (Photo Era Publisbing Company: . 
170 Summer 8t., Boston.) 


—— With a beautiful double pink hollyhock 
on the cover,ihe August number of Country 


Life in America presents a seasonablie table of 
contents, opening with a paper, profusely illus- 
trated, upon “The Shetland Pony.” This is 
followed by such topics as: ‘ Handling a@ Kac- 
ing Automobile,’ ‘‘ Making Successful Rugs in 
Country Homes,” “ Buying a Sailboat for fn 
“The Triumphant Eastward Progress of Al- 
” “A Six-Thousand llar Suburban 
Home,” “Seeds and Seed Pods We Eat,” etc. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 
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MESSAGE TO EPWORTHIANS 


The Need of the Hour 
REV. A. C. CREWS, D. D. 
General Secretary Epworth League, Methodist Church of Canada. 


HE Epworth League is now in fine condition for doing effective work. Its organ- 
ization is complete and well-nigh perfect; its field is unlimited, and the oppor- 
tunities of the hour are wonderful. There is reason for gratification and gratitude 
when we think of what has been done during recent years. Many young people have 
become interested in church aftairs, pastors have been assisted in evangelistic services, 
helpful ministries of charity have been carried on, missionary enterprises inaugurated, 
and Bible study greatly promoted. 

All these phases of Christian work should be prosecuted as vigorously as ever. 
We cannot afford to slacken our efforts in the slightest degree, but there may perhaps 
be some modification in regard to the methods employed. 

What is needed more than anything else just now is a greater recognition of the 
value of persunal service in all departments of church work. A young man in giving a 
paper on “* How to Secure New Members to the Epworth League,” at one of our conven- 
tions, said that he had just three things to recommend: 1. Personal Canvass. 2. Per- 
sonal Canvass. 3. Personal Canvass. These are three excellent suggestions. It is 
difficult to decide which is best. 

As a means of introducing new blood into a chapter, and retaining "ld members, 
there is nothing equal to personal effort by those who themselves are interested to the 
point of enthusiasm. Announcements from the pulpit, notices in the paper, invitation 
cards, social receptions, are all good, but the actual hand-clasp and the heart-to-heart 
contact are better. This applies to every department of our work, } ut, of course, with 
especial force to the winning of souls to Christ. 

Most of our Epworth League work is done by an elaborate system of committees, 
but there is not the slightest opposition between this plan and the one I am recommend- 
ing. The ideal committee is not a machine, but a number of living, earnest young men 
and women, each of whom is anxious to do something for the advancement of the 
kingdom ot God. Ifthe number of such a committee is five, then more than five times 
as much efficient work should be done as by one Christian working alone, on the Scrip- 
tural principle that ‘“‘ One shall chase a thousand, and two shall put ten thousand to 
flight.”” The committee work is worth more because it is systematized, and cne mem- 
ber helps and inspires the other. , 

Better committee work is the greatest need of the Epworth League. More frequent 
meetings of the committees for prayer and consultation, for making and reviewing ot 
plans, and for instruction in methods, could not fail to have its effect upon the member- 
ship generally. There are :oultitudes of young people in our towns and cities untouched 
by the League. Do not hastily conclude that they cannot be reached. Especially, do 
not give up hope in regard to the yourg men. It is, of course, true that the majority of 
our members are young women, but experience in a number of places shows that the 
young men cun be interested and won iu large numbers. A young League president 
was asked, not long ago, how his chapter had managed to secure so many fine young 
fellows in its membership. He gave the terse reply: ‘We went after them.” That 
covers the whole situation. If we will go atter them, there are many who can be won 
to Christ and to the church. The League that will do this aggressive work is the one 
that will win. 


Toronto, Canada, 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC —_—e nan pone sanptest to faith in the 


; Reflectors 
Woman’s Work for Missions 1, As these three Scripture women re- 


flected the light of Christ’s love, so have 
the Christian women of England, and espe- 
Gially of America, seen their duty to their 
sisters in heathen darkness. Light have 
they shed irom year to year, until now 





Sunday, August 27 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


Aug. 21. Conversion of a woman. Acts 16: 13 18, they support missionaries in nearly every 
Aug. 22. oman’s need of Christ. John 4): 16-26, 
Aug. 23. Woman’s devotion. John 20: 11-18, foreign field. A few months aiter the 
Aug. 24. The ideal woman.’ Prov. 31 : 10 31. Parent Board was organized, in 1819, a 
ug. 25. mother’s influence, 2 Tim. 1: 5, 6, 
Aug. 26. Woman in the home. Titus 2:35. woman’s auxiliary was formed and proved 
. 27 


. Topic — Woman’s Work for Missions. 
oe Sees Acts 9: 36; Rom. 16: 
1, 2, 


a@ strong support to the cause. 
2. In 1847 the China Mission was planted, 
The Trio and as a companion to it the Ladies’ China 
Missionary Society was organized, and tor 
In our three Scripture passages rise be- : 
fore us three typical women: 1. The Rweuty yeas 6 id elibetive eutvine. 
woman who anointed Jesus, and of whom[{ 3 The Union Woman’s Missionary So- 
He said : “ She hath done what she could.” | “ty was formed in New York in 1860; 
2. Dorcas, the patron saint ot Ladies’ Aid and many of our ladies were active in it 
Societies. 3. Phoebe, the pioneer of that till the larger organization ot our own de- 
growing host of elect ladies, our deacon- | 2°™ination came into being. 
esses, and other missionary women. These 4. It was not until 1869 that a tew noble 
represent to us personal devotion to Christ, | women, imbued with the real missionary 
practical ministries, and sympathetic love. | spirit, met in Boston and organized that 
Commended they were by vur Master and | splendid force known as the Woman’s 
the chieis of the early church. Through | Foreign Missionary Society. 
the Dark Ages which followed they shone 
on resplendently, until woman’s heurt, at-| ,, Tue cents oti aie i p 
nd a prayer!” utting 
tracted again and again by the light they | 11. into actual practice, great tnings have 
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been accomplished. The motto led away from 
selfishness into communion with God. Herein 
lies the secret of the phenomenal success which 
has attended their quiet labors. 


l. This it is that has made their income 
about $500,000 a year. 


2. This it is that keeps some 250 women mis- 
sionaries constantly at work. 


8. This it is that keeps up the interest at 
home by means of 6000 auxiliaries and 150 000 
members. 


4. This it is that sends 25,000 copies of the 
Woman’s Missionary Friend into our Methodist 
homes. 


5. This itisthat is belping mightily to pene. 
trate to the core of heathendom. 


An Barnest 


In 1866 a little girl was born in Foo Chow, 
China. Her father was a military mandarin 
who early embraced Christianity. His six sons 
he led to Corist and also his little get. Hu King 
Eng. She was sent to the Foo Chow boarding 
school, and sfter graduating came to New York 
under care of our Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. After ten years of special preparation 
she returned home as Dr. Eng. So proficient 
did she become that the greatest man in China, 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, emwployed her as phy- 
sician in his private household. Thus his power- 
ful influence was won in favor of missions. 
Grand indeed is the work being done by our 
women in the foreign field. 


“ The beam that sbines from Zion’s hill 
Shall lighten every land ; 
Tbe King who reigns in Salem’s tower 
Shall all the world command.” 


Norwich, Conn. 





Epworth Hall 


HE boarding-house problem is being 
solved in part by the Epworth League 

of Tremont Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, tor they have secured a Christian 
home where men can live reasonably while 
in Boston. The house is one of the most 
desirable and homelike in the city. Young 
men can be accommodated within a haif- 





block of the church, and within walking 
distance of their business. Being midway 
between Tremont St. and Columbus Ave» 
the street cars are near at hand for any 
place of business in the city. The Hall will 
be a centre of church life for young men. 
As rooms are limited, an early application 
should be made, Write for rooms and 
terms to Mrs. Alice M. Fairbank, 19 Con- 
cord Square, Boston, Mass. Methodist 
young men who wish for a good home and 
a chance for service will find both here. 





The way to regain your hesith after sickness 
is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla— it tones the 
whole system. 
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Good Christians Wo to the Theatre 
Continued from page 1039 





meeting. Good Methodist women, young, 
middle aged, and older, did personal work 
with the lost girls upon the streets, escort- 
ing them to the midnight meeting where 
they sat beside them until the close. Soon 
after eleven o’clock the procession of work. 
ers returned with the very people they had 
gone out into the streets and lanes of the 
city to bring in. 

We took a seat in the front gallery, where 
we had a full {xce view ot each one present. 
They were confined to the floor. We 
watched them literally brought in, tor 
some were so drunk they could not come 
alone. The leaders of the meeting were 
within a tew inches of where we sat. It 
was a noisy crowd until singing began. 
Oh, the. quieting power of music ! On each 
side of a preacher sat a drunk. When 
“ There is a tountain ’’ was being sung, he 
knew it. When the Scripture was read, 
the other said: “* That 1s good.” When 
asked how they knew, one said he used to 
go to class- meeting ; the other had been a 
Sunday-school scholar. As we sat and 
looked into those faces, some clean, others 
not so, and all of unclean hearts, we were 
so moved that we wept like a baby, and 
did not try to stop our tears. Poor girls, 
mostly sailor-hatted girls — we are told 
this is a wark of a certain grade ot them — 
girls who are mere children, not yet out of 
their teens! Almost every drunken man 
was @ young mar, the majority oft them 
about twenty years of age. We felt sure 
some of these had never had u fair chance 
in lite — had been, as one has said, rather 
damned into the world than born into it. 
It would have been more than “* money in 
their pockets if they had never been born.” 
We noticed the skill of the leaders. The 
Scriptures they read were the most tender 
passages of the Bible, chiefly such an: “* He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised tor our iniquities.” ete. At 
the closé one drunken voice said : *“* Good!” 
The appeals made were most tender and 
lovirg. We watched the effects upon the 
faces of the hearers, and saw the new and 
st:ange expressions made by these tender 
appeals. Whata sight it was to see some 
ot Bristol’s purest and sweetest Methodist 
‘women, who stand high in Bristol society, 
placing their hands lovingly upon their 
fallen sisters, and wooing them into the 
inquiry-room and to a new and better life. 
The wife of the chairman ot the Bristol 
District, the leading Methodist lady of this 
section, was one of the most active in this 
hand.to-hand and heart-to-heart work. 
The Saviour touched the leper clean ; these 
holy women touched these social lepers to 
‘try and help them to cleanness. We saw 
some of England’s finest Methodist young 
men, from the highest social and intellect- 
ual walks of British Methodism, down in 
that crowd talking with drunken men and 
begging them to begin a new life. How 
ashamed of ourself we felt as we looked 
upon those workers tor Chiist and fallen 
souls! 

As twelve o’clock approached, the leaders 
began to draw the net. How lovingly and 
skillfully they did it, while we prayed for 
them. The net contained at least fifty, and 
three who went into the inquiry-room, or 
rather were led in there. The workers 


NOTICE! 


_The Woolley Sanatorium, the only institu- 
tion in the United States where the Opium, 
Cocaine and habits can be with- 
out exposure, and with so much ease for the 
patient. Only 30 days’ time required. Describe 
your case and I will write you an opinion as to 
What I can accomplish for you. Ask row family 
physician to investigate. Dr. B, M. Woolley, 
106 N. Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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looked as happy in doing this as do the 
finders of much fine gold. During all this 
work in the hall, ladies were in the 
kitchen preparing hot coffee with which to 
help sober the inquirers. Severa) signed 
the pledge in the open hall, in sight of a!1 
the people; several professed conversion 
in the inquiry room. Each name and 
street and number, if he had such, were 
taken, for personal visitation. Converted 
drunkards will have the watch-care of 
these, under the eye of the leaders of the 
mission. Conversion and culture are the 
watchwords of these workers. They tollow 
up the converts and seek to environ them 
with persons and influences which will 
make it impossible tor them to long for 
their former cups and cup-company. 
Doubtless some of those men, rescued that 
night, will become workers in the church, 
and some of those poor girls, more sinned 
against than sinning, will yet become 
mothers in Israel. 

To attend a mixed Conference, in the 
morning, made up of the “* Legal Hun- 
dred ” ministers and two hundred others, 
and three hundred leading laymen, 
members of the ‘“ Representative Con- 
terence’’ which precedes the ‘“ Min- 
isterial Conference;’’ to attend the 
Garden Party in the early evening, where 
the elect ladies of Methodism accompanied 
their husbands, fathers and brothers, to 
this high-class Methodist social tunction ; 
then, at midnight, to attend a Conterence 
Rescue Mission, gave us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to see the flexibility ot Methodism. 
It is not a class religion. It is for all sorts 
and conditions of men. While it goes to 
the great middie classes and the higher 
class who need it, it also goes down to the 
lowest class, that needs it perhaps most of 
all. We say ‘“* perhaps,”’ because we are not 
sure that the worst people are found 
only in the slums, or that the worst 
sins are always those that are the 
most evident to the eye and the ear. 
The Bristol Conterence of 1905 is msk- 
ing a deep, and we believe a lasting, 
impression for good not only in Bristol, 
but in all the southwest of England. Last 
night three great meetings were in tull 
blast — one in Bristol, one in Bath, and one 
in Weston-super- mare. 


Bristol, England, July 26. 





CANADIAN METHODISM 
“SIGMA.” 


4The Annual Conferences 


HE twelve Conterences into which the 
Methodism ot Canada is divided have 
once more met, and, with little if anything 
specially noteworthy, have completed their 
various tasks and entered upon another 
new ecclesiastical year. As usual, for rea- 
sons of failing health more than any other 
cause, some of the venerable men of the 
Conferences were absent, and their familiar 
taces and forms were missed in the annual 
assemblies. There is something at once 
pathetic and admonitory in witnessing the 
brethren and ftathers who were tor many 
years in the trontin all discussion and ag- 
gressive work retiring into the quiet nooks, 
disabled by growing infirmities and then 
passing out of sight, if not out of memory. 
Since the foundation of Methodism in Can- 
ada, about 870 ministers have passed away ; 
but it still remains true that though God 
buries His workmen He atill carries on His 
work. 

The “ evangelistic note’? was heard with 
increasing cJearness in all the Conterences 
when the state of the work of God was 
under review. The spirit of expectation is 
abroad, and all signs point to aggressive 
work in the near future. The various parts 
of all the complicated machinery of the 
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Methodist Church of Canada appear to run 
with commendable smoothness and effect- 
iveness. The confederation of the different 
branches of the Methodist families some 
twenty years ago was a wise movement. 
It has during this period proved in many 
ways a great triumph of brotherhood, of 
foresight, and of Christian statesmanship. 
This consolidated Methodism today in the 
Dominion ministers to about one million 
adherents and members, and is a growing 
force as a national influence and power. 
As a world-wide example and demonstra- 
tion of what tLe scattered Methodisms can 
do when wisely marshaled into a great and 
enduring organic union, Canadian Meth- 
odism has become an influence which is 
telling powerfully for good, especially in 
the mother land where the question of 
union is becoming more intense from year 
to year. From returns to hand it appears 
that there is a net increase in the member- 
ship for the past year of between 5,000 and 
6,000, the Conferences showing the largest 
increase being those of the Northwest. 
When it is remembered that some one hun- 
dred thousand new settlers are passing into 
this part of our Dominion every year, it is 
no marvel that church life is increasingly 
active, and that unusually large numbers 
are added to the roll of the church. 


Lack of Ministers 


One of the real difficulties which the sta- 
tioning committees of the several Confer- 
ences have to meet is the dearth of candi- 
dates for the ministry. The prospect for 
the Maritime Provinces is really alarming 
in this regard. If it were not ior the sup- 
plies secured in England from the ranks of 
the local preachers, it would simply mean 
that many of our stations would be left un- 
provided for and the work would most 
assuredly suffer. Our superintendent of 
missions in the Northwest is now in Eng- 
land endeavoring to enlist some eighty 
candidates tor the work in that rapidly 
expanding section of our church’s territory. 
Thirty years ago adozen missionaries or 
so met all the needs there; today there are 
tour Conferences well equipped with be- 
tween five and six hundred ministers and 
missionaries, and yet the demand for more 
is loud and persistent, such as to justify 
the action referred to above. 


Schools of Missions 


In various centres throughout the Domin- 
ion the mission authorities located at 
Toronto have organized what are called 
‘*schools of missions’? where addresses by 
our general superintendent, Dr, Carman, 
the missionary secretaries, and other 
specialists are given. The “school” con- 
tinues tor about one week, when during 
the several days the different aspecis of 
missionary methods and work are dis- 
cussed. 

Commencing with Monday, July 31, one 
of the “schools” for the Eastern Provinces 
opened in St. John, New Brunswick. 
There lies before me a program for the 
sessions covering some six days, and it 
evidently has been prepared with the 
greatest care. As an educational influence 
it is impossible to overestimate the value 
ot this new organization. The policy of 
our Mission Rooms is to bring by all 
eftective means the interests of our rapidly 
growing missionary work before our 
people. Missionary literature is being 
circulated as never before, so that by pen, 
platform, pulpit, and schools the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities ot the Chris- 
tian Church in the evangelization of the 
world sre being set forth with a clearness 
and urgency which are already telling in 
the substantial results which are reported 
from year to year, This year, so far as the 
income for missions is concerned, is the 
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banner year in the history of Canadian 
Methodism. The increase is likely to 
surpass by many thousands of dovllars 
the amount realized a year ago, which was 
then the high-water mark in missionary 
givings. 

Organic Union 


The question of union between the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches of Canada is for the present ex- 
ceedingly quiet. The committees to whom 
were relegated the many problems of doc- 
trine, polity, etc., some few months ago, 
have not yet reporied — your correspond- 
ent is not aware that they have even met as 
yet for consultation. They will all be 
called doubtless before the end oi the year, 
and their reports will all be ready for our 
General Conference, which meets in 1906. 
The prevailing sentiment in all the 
churches may be said to be tavorable to 
such a union, but the most sanguine recog- 
nize difficu]ties which will require all the 
wisdom and grace oft the several churches 
concerned to grapple with and overcome. 
In the Eastern Provinces there is not mach 
interest in the contem plated contederation ; 
there is certainly no enthusiasm. 





THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Lewiston District 


Cumberland and Falmouth.—The people on 
this charge are del‘ghted with the pastor and 
his wife. Oo both parts of the charge strong 
words of praise are spoken, showing the strong 
hold already gained by Rev. B. F. Fickett. 
Water has been piped into the parsonage ata 
cost of $35. Other improvements, such as 
whitening, painting and papering, have been 
made ata further cost of $30. Good congrega- 
tions greet the minister each Sabbath. Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed at both churches, with 
good collections for the Children’s Fund. Four 
children were baptized. At the Foreside Church 
especially many summer visitors are present 
in the congregation. Two members have re- 
cently been received by letter, 


Bolster’s Milis. — Rev. D. A. Tuttle is serving 
his second year here, and his services are high- 
ly appreciated, both in the pulpit and in his 
pastoral work. Extensive changes have been 
made in the parsonage purchased last year. 
New windows, with large lights, have been 
placed in it, the roof has been raised, some 
painting done (with more to follow), and a 
good stable built. When the ropairs are com- 
pleted, this charge will have an excellent par- 
sonage. 


Mechanic Falls. — Business depression in this 
village makes it oard for the churches; for 
many of the people bave already moved away, 
and still otheis are going. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of the situation, Rev. Hosea 
Hewitt enters upon his work as pastor witha 
strong determination to win victory for God’s 
cause ; and already his able sermons and faith- 
ful pastoral work are bringing good to pass, 
and the church is taking on new coulage in- 
spired by the spirit of the pastor. 


Ozford and Welchville.— Rev. W. T. Chap- 
man bas entered upon his first year here with 
gvod promise of success, After boarding for 
some time, tue pastor has found an excellent 
house to be used as parsonage, situated on the 
shore of the lake, and an arrangement has 
been made by which the churct can purchase 
it. 


Gorham, N. H.— Although the people have 
been bearing the heavy burdens incident to the 
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repairs and improvements on church and par- 
sonage, they do not forget the needs of their 
pastor. On June 24 they surprised bim with a 
donation of $12 worth of groceries and $5 in 
cash, and July 27 they presented him with a 
barrel of flour. 


Berlin. — This rapidly growing city is a hard 
field for the Protestant churches ; for about 75 
per cent. of the population is Roman Catholic. 
The pastor of our church, Rev. J. A. Weed, is an 
earnest worker,and finds faithful fellow-labor- 
ers among his people. He is in demand for 
special sermors, and has preached lately before 
the G. A. R. and the 1.O O. F. The various de- 
partments of the church are in a healthy condi- 
tion. The Sunday-school is increasing in at 
tendance and interest. The Epworth League 
since Conference has raised $25 toward paying 
for the piano. The Ladies’ Aid Society in the 
same time has paid over $100 toward the debt 
and current expenses. Miss Hayward, a dea- 
coness from tae Home in Portland, addressed a 
service in June,and a contribution of $17 was 
made to the Home. 


Berlin Milis.— Rev. A. M. Hansen is still 
working earnestly in the Scandinavian Mission 
here. Immediately after Conference new pews 
were placed in the church, whicb are found to 
be a great improvement over the Old seats. 


Pownal and Durham — Rev. James Nixon is 
pastor of thisold MetLodist field, and feeds his 
flock on solid food from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
The pastur is not only aa itinerant, but aiso a 
pedestrian, covering his large field on foot. 
Like many other country charges in Maine, 
this ore suffers from the exodus of the young 
people from the farms tothe cities and manu 
facturing centres. 


Lisbon Falis. — Here we have a church iaa 
growing village, with g’eat promise for the 
future. Rev. J. C. Prince is the pastor. Though 
he has only just entered upon bis first year here, 
he has already won a large place in the affec- 
tions of the church. The promise is excellent 
for a good work. 


Fryeburg Harbor.— The pastor of this charge, 
Rev. E. F. Doughty, is one of the two men in 
the Conference serving on tbe seventh year ; 
and the people say that he was never so popular 
as now, and has this year the largest congrega- 
tions of his pastorate. An attempt was made 
this year to hold a camp meeting on the old 
Fryeburg camp-ground by the Evangelistic As- 
sociation of New England; but although 
arrangements were carefully made and a fine 
list of speakers provided, the attendance was 
very small, 


West Baldwin and Hiram — This is an old- 
fashioned circuit, and the pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Potter, finds plenty of exercise riding over the 
hills. The people say they have one of the best 
men in the Conference. They fear he is work- 
ing too hard, and think some arrangement 
should be made to lessen the extent of the 
charge. At Hiram there has been a good revival 
interest, with quite a number of conversions ; 
9 bave recently been baptized and joined the 
church on probation. Cc. F. P. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Dover District . 


Hampton. — Some time in Juiy, during a 
severe electric storm, the stable at the parson- 
age was struck and set on fire, and stable and 
parsonage were burned. Most of the furnish- 
ings of the house and of the pastor’s library 
were saved. The property was insured in the 
Church "nsurance Co. for $700. An adjuster 
from the Chicago office has been to Hampton, 
and after due examination has assured the pay- 
ment of the fullamount. Instead of rebuilding 
trere is a fair prospect of buying a gool house 
near the church. The pastor, Rev. C. M. Tib 
betts, is diligently laboring to bring this to pass. 
Hampton people have courage and push, and 
doubtless this new and better property will be 
secured. 


Merrimacport. —- Rev. A. M. Shattuck has 
been busy in this field. On Memorial Sunday 
he preached before the G. A. R. Post and the 
WwW. R. C., and received many appreciative 
words after tLe effort. He alzo preached the 
baccalaureate for the Merrimac High School, 
an outline of which appeared inthe Haverhill 
Gazette. A few weeks since, the Epworth 
Leesgue issued an invitation to members and 
friends to earn one doliareach for the church 
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and to be ready to give personal experience of 
such earniags in due time. This “ experience 
meeting” was held at the church, July 27. Dec 
oOrations, music and readings helped to make jt 
an occasion of interest and pleasure. Some 
pinety persons recited their experience, ang 
$120 were brought in. With this fund the church 
walls are to be retinted, a new carpet laid, ang 
electric lighting introduced. Welldone! The 
Sunday school has enjoyed an outing at Canobie 
Lake — about 75 in the company — and a net 
gain of some $5 was assured the treasury of the 
school. A Home Department and a Cradle Rol! 
are being organized. The Junior League has an 
average attendance of 15 for the past year, 
Seven members have received certificates for 
completion of the primary grade course of 
study. Revs. J. Parman Shook and W. B. 
Locke. with their families, are passing vacation 
days with Mr. and Mrs. Rowell of this church. 
These preachers will each contribute a sermon 
for tne edification of the Merrimacport people. 
A goodly company plan to attend the camp. 
meeting ut Hedding. 


Newfields.—The Sunday school had a de. 
lightful out-of-doors day at the “ Hill-top”’ 
place of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Cox. These good 
friends are of the Malden tribe of Methodists, 
Their sum mer stay tn Newfields is a benison to 
church and town. Annually they invite each 
of the Sunday-schools of the place to share the 
delights of their hill with its open. sunlit 
Spaces and its abundant shade. Some 75of our 
school were in evidence, and brought away 
only pleasing memories of a gracious day in 
God’s free air. 


East Rochester.—In connection with Chil- 
dren’s Day about fifty little people indicated a 
desire to be the disciples of Jesus. Rev. A W. 
Frye, the pastor, then tried to teach something 
of the sacred import uf such an expression of 
desire and purpose, and also to put upon the 
enurch afresh the burden of caring for the little 
ones who believe in Jesus. The Sabbath after, 
8children were baptized. Two adults have 
started in the way. One of them has been bap- 
tized and received on probation ; the other is 
expected soon to take like steps. For the first 
quarter of this year the average attendance at 
Sunday-school was the largest on record at 
East Rochester. Attendance at preaching 
services and at social meetings is increasingly 
good. Some who bave been siJent have now a 
voice. The Ladies’ Aid Society is alive body. 
Paint, paper and matting have been furnished 
for the freshening of the parsonage. The house 
has been connected with the city water and the 
city sewer; and the kitchen at the church has 


Useful 


Beautiful 


The Union Pacific Railroad bas just issued 
an illustrated booklet on the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial, which isa complete guide 
to Portland, the Exposition, and the Pacific 
Northwest generally. 

It is eminently a pocket manual for visil- 
ors to the Centenpial. It contains a map of 
the United States,a large bird'’seye view 
map in several colors of the Exposition 
grounds, with directory, colored map of 
Portland, beautiful half-tone illustrations of 
the Exposition buildings, and much general 
information concerning hotel rates, street- 
car lines, 4nd other things which strangers 
to Portland will want to know about. 

It tells you of the shortest way to reach 
the Exposition City, what is to be seep 
en route, and of the return through 


CALIFORNIA. 


Those who intend to visit the 


Great Western Fair 


will find inthis publication a rare fund of 
information. Send 2cent stamp in jour 
request, and the book will be mailed you 
promptly. Address 
R. TENBROECK, G. E. Ast. 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or, W. MASSEY, N. EB. T. and P. Agt., 
176 Washington St., Boston, las». 
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aiso been thus connected. These improve- 
ments cost $100,and the Ladies’ Aid has paid 
the pills. This, also, is well done. 


CENTENNIAL AT TUFPTONBORO 


The centennial of this church was duly cele- 
prated, Sunday and Monday, Aug. 6 iand 7. 
Presiding Elder Sanderson had charge of the 
services. Sunday afternoon he preached from 
Jonn 5 :'36. The sermon is reported as fine and 
strong. In the evening Rev. A. M. Markey, of 
Marlboro, N. H.,; pastor at Tuftonboro, '96-'99, 
spoke from John 18: 38, of the ‘ Faultlessness 
of Jesus.” His former pariskioners were glad 
to hear Once more his familiar voice. Special 
music was arranged for both days, and large 
audiences were at each assembly. A visit sto 
the early burial-ground was made by Rev. 
Messrs. Sanderson and Markey. Rev. Joseph 
Kellum, first on the roll of the “ Honored 
Dead” of the New Hampshire Conference, and 
his wife were buried there. There, also, side by 
side, repose three children, one each from three 
households of ministers formerly in service on 
this old-time circuit. 

On Monday the clergy present were re-en- 
forced by the coming of Revs. J. E. Robins, 
G. W. Buzzell, G. W. Jones, and George Ingram. 
At 230 Pp. M. the special anniversary services as 
per printed program were opened, Rev. R. San- 
derson presiding. After a hymn a Scripture 
lesson was read by Rev. George Ingram, and 
prayer by Rey. A. M. Markey followed. An 
anthem was rendered by the choir, and an 
address of welcome was given by Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Robins, recently presidixg elder of Dover Dis- 
trict, now pastor of Trinity Churcb, Manches- 
ter. Response was made by Rev. G. W. Buzzell, 
of Good Will Institute, Nashua. This was fol- 
lowed by an interesting and valuable historical 
address by Hon. Henry A. Neal, of Charleston, 
lll., a native of Tuftonboro. Another son ot 
this town and church, Rev. Dr. C. 8. Nutter, 
widely Known as hymnologist and minister, 
was not present, much.to the regret of all. 

In the evening a praise service, with Scripture 
reading and prayer, was made luminous by 
reminiscent addresses by former pastors, punc- 
tuated and enriched by songs, acd earnest 
wo'ds of evangelism from Rey. L. N. Fogg, of 
North Wakefield. A closing address was made 
by Presiding Elder Sanderson. Choir and con- 
gregation lustily, as becomes the tribe of Wes- 
ley, sang “‘ Coronation,” and the celebration of 
one hundred years of Methodisin in Tufion- 
boro was at an end. 

The first sermon by a Methodist minister at 
Yuftonboro was preached by Caleb Dustin ina 
private dwelling since known as the “ Old Peav- 
ey House,” which was siill standing in 1880, 
says Rev. G. W. Buzzell, in a historic sketch of 
this early circuit, printed ia a small sheet 
issued by him when pastor there. These notes 
are based op the data collected by him, muvh to 
his credit. Mr. Dustin’s text,was: “Iam not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” The next 
year (1805) Tuftonboro was? added to the N. 
H. District, New England Conference, and Lewis 
Bates was preacher, with John Brodhead presid- 
ing elder. Bates only was on the circuit the first 
quarter; Thomas Goodhve toiled with him the 
Second quarter; thetbird quarter Lewis Bates, 
Jobn Johnson and Nathaniel Stevens traveled 
the wide space ; and Bates had Warren Banis- 
terand Bepjamin Bishop as helpers the rest of 
the year. Mr. Buozzell thought these pioneeis 
had cther objective than the lvaves and fishes, 
a8 he found the record of the whole amount col- 
lecte4 in 1805 to have been $26.45. Of this Lewis 
sates had $13.07, Thomas Goodhue $6 48, the pre- 
Sidicg elder, JohnjBrodhead, $4.10. The small 
balance went; for incidental charges. Discour- 
agement was not. "Brodhead was presiding 
elder in 1806, and Bates and Hanister continued 
to travel Tuftonboro Circuit. In 1809 there were 
800 members on the circuit, and $100 were con- 
tributed for the work. 

In those early days this circuit was fifty miles 
long by thirty wide, inclusive of, ten or more 
towns. The principal were Rowbester, Wake- 
fleld, Wolfboro, Milton, Moultonboro, Ossi pee, 
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NW579 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, iLL. 
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Tuftonboro, Brookfield, Parsonfield and New. 
marget (then generally called Newfields). New- 
fields is now the name of a town set off from 
Newmarket and long called Scuth Newmarket. 
It will be seen that this circuit included a gen- 
erous portion of the hill and lake country of the 
State. 

The first meeting-house for the Methodists of 
this section was built at Tuftoaboro in 1820. The 
wails were not plastered, and the house was 
warmed from a huge fireplace. The next, built 
soon after, was at Wolfboro, of like roughness, 
but without any provision for a fire save that 
kindled in the hearts of men by the Gospel. A 
church for Rochester was built in 1825. Mr. Buz- 
zell fails to note when the first building at Tuf- 
tonboro passed and the later structure came 
into service. For some years, now, Tuftonboro 
has been joined with Moultonville in the Con- 
ference list of stations. It no longer has the 
early vigor. Sons and daughters of the old fam- 
ilies have moved elsewhere, carrying something 
of the strength of the hills and of the influence 
and power of the church of their childhood and 
youth for home-building and civic well being. 

0. C. 





Concord District 

Lisbon. — Mrs. Watson, wife of tbe pastor, 
Rev. John Watson, underwent a severe surgical 
Operation some weeks ago, but under the szill 
and care of Dr. H. Boynton, of Lisbon, and Dr. 
Gile, of Hanover, she is now regaining ber 
strengtb, although for some time her life was 
despaired of. The work at Lisbon continues to 
prosper, and large congregations-greet the pastor 
every Sunday. The friends of the pastor and 
his wite recently manifested their appreciation 
by presenting them with over $200 in cash. All 
the interests of the church are being cared for, 
and a good year is expected. Mr. Watson re 
cently addressed the Ammonoosuc Club of Lis- 
bon on *' Independence.’”’ The locai paper gives 
an account of the address, which was interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Littleton. — Rev. W. F. Ineson is having a 
good year thus far. Nothing but words of ap- 
preciation are spoken of him. He is evidently 
the right man in the right place. 


Milan. — Rev. N. L. Porter is doing an excel- 





lent work in this place. It is his fourth year, 
and if one is to judge by what has already been 
accom plished this year, it bids fair to be his best. 
He is a strong preacher and a faithful pastor. 
His prayer-meetings are seasons of spiritual 
uplift, largely attended and well sustained, 


Stark. — Rev. N. M. Shaw, the new supply on 
this charge, is doing well. He has already 
made a good impression among the people in 
the various branches of ministerial work. 


Chichester. — Rev. D. W. Downs continues 
faithfully at work, preaching the glorious Gos- 
pelof the Son of God, visiting the people and 
caring tor the varying interests of the kingdom 
of God. 


The Whitefield Times of recent date con- 
tains an excellent cut of Rev. J. M. Durrell 
and a two-column account of his visit to that 
town. Dr. Durrell was in Whitefield primarily 
to represent Tilton Seminary, which he did in 
his usual luminous way that gains many 
friends for that excellent institution of learn- 
ing. Sunday evening he gave his lecture on 
Moses entitled: ‘An Egyptian Prince of the 
House of Rameses.”’ 

Weirs Camp meeting. — From the standpoint 
of preparation everything is now ready for the 
Weirs camp-meeting, to be held August 14-18. A 
strong program has been issued by Presiding 
Elder Curl, which contains several features of 
much interest. Epworth League day on 
Wednesday will bring together the young peo- 
ple of the district to listen to some of the leaders 
of the young people’s movement in New Eng- 
land, There will be a morning watch each day, 
the women’s missionary meetings, and the usual 
preaching. 

Bristol. — Rev. Otis Cole very acceptably sup- 
plied this pulpit during the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rev. A. B. Rowell, on his vacation, and his 
former parishioners were delighted to see him 
among them again. Bristol people express 
themselves as much pleased with their pastor. 
They look upto him as a man, thoughtfu! and 
pious, and a good preacher. Hristol itself is a 
busy place. The summer season brings no little 
rush of tourists, while many are seeking vigor 
for body and mind in summer homes about 
Newfound Laxe. The church here, like all the 
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others, has its problems, some of which call for 
much wisdom aad prayerful labor; yet there is 
confidence that Mr. Rowell will prove the wise 
and helpful man for the place. 


Penacook.— The work bere is thriving in the 
hands of Rev. Charles W. Martin. The people 
speak in none but the kindest of terms of his 
labors. As a preacher and pastor he is winning 
a warm place in the hearts of all. Recently he 
administered the ordinance of baptism to 1 
child and 8 adu'ts, received 3 on probation, and 
8 into full membership. Rev. Otis Cole was 
present at this service by invitation, and bap- 
tized Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s boy, Charies Kd- 
ward. 


Monroe and North Monroe. — Extensive re- 
pairs have been made at both of these places 
under the leadership of Rev. Guy Ruberts. 
Both of the churches, the vestry building and 
the parsonage, have been painted two coats 
since Conference, and now present a most 
attractive appearance. The pastor raised the 
needed funds by subscriptions, assisted by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Ladies’ Mite Socie- 
ty, who helped on the parsonage and vestry. 
The total expenditure was $250. Mr. Roberts also 
helped to paint all the buildings, and did the 
parsonage all by himself. Two baptisms have 
been solemnized since Conference, and one per- 
son has been received on probation. The 
finances are in good condition. The pastor and 
his wife, together with two ladies of the parish, 
took a ten days’ carriage drive and camping-out 
trip through the White Mountains, Mr. Roberts 
having been granted two Sundays by his official 
board. 


Concord, Baker Memorial. — This church wel- 
comed their pastor for the fifth year with the 
largest, most enthusiastic social function held 
in many years. All through this pastorate all 
financial obligations for running expenses 
have been promptly paid, and for the past two 
years every dollar of apportionments for be- 
nevolences has been fully met. During this 
time $2,200 have been raised for the payment of 
interest money and in reduction of the debt, 
and about $1,000 have been expended in repairs. 
All departments of the church show a healthy 
growth and aggressive work. On Children’s 
Day 9 children were brought to the altar for 
baptism. Holy communion—the great me- 
morial service of the church —is observed at 
the evening hour, is very largely attended by 
the congregation of the church, and is always a 
season of power and refreshing. Accessions to 
the membership are the rule at this service. 
The pastor, Rev. Edward C. Strout, takes a 
short vacation to visit his father at North 
Yarmouth, Me., and Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D. D., 


supplies the pulpit in his absence. 
E. C. E. D. 








Cancer, Tumor, Piles, Catarrh, Ulcer, 
and Skin Diseases 
Successfully cured by a combination of Medi- 
cated Olls. Thousands of persons come or send 
to Dr. Bye, of Kansas City, Mo., for this wonder- 
ful Oil. Many cases are treated at home with- 
out the ald of a physician. Persons ufflicted 
should write for illustrated book showing the 
various diseases before and after treatment. 
Physicians endorse this mild method of treat- 
ment. Call or address Dr. By&, cor. Ninth and 

Broadway, Kangas City, Mo. 


SERVES and SAYES METHODISM 


That is what the insurance company does 
which was organized under the direction of 
the Genera! Conference. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


The Methodist Mutual 


If not acquainted with its methods or with 
with the service it isdoing for Methodism, 
write for information. Protects against 
fire, lightning, and tornado. 








HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
184 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
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VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Barre. — The pastor, Rev. R. F. Lowe, is ab- 
sent for the month of August, enjoying a well- 
earned vacation. The presiding elder found a 
fair-sized congregation and a Sanday-school 
numbering 187. Miss Elizabeth Hanson, who 
has been doing efficient service as a deaconess 
on this charge, is at present assisting Rev. J. O. 
Sherburn, former presiding elder,on his work 
at Bradford. 


Bloomfield. — The work is reported as going 
well at this point on the Connecticut, and one 
person was received to full membership on the 
last Sunday in July. Rev.G. B. Nye is in charge. 


Holiand and Morgan. — Favorable reports are 
also received from this charge, which is well up 
toward Canada. At Morgan Corner Church a 
steel ceiling has been placed and painted, the 
old chimneys and stoves removed, and modern 
heating apparatus is being installed under- 
neath. At Morgan Beach an 1800-lb. bell is 
waiting to be hoisted into place, while interior 
improvements and the building of horsesheds 
are contemplated. At Holland considerable 
improvements were made on the parsonage at 
the incoming of the pastor in the spring, 
money was in hand for needed changes in the 
water supply, and the pastor is hoping to see 
new paint anda bell on the church. One young 
man began the Coristian life on the occasion of 
the elder’s visit, and report comes of a back- 
slider reclaimed later. Rev. F. B. Blodgett is 
the pastor. 


Williamstown. — This is another point where 
the pastor is absent for a vacation, and Rev. 
F. E. Currier and family are occupying their 
cottage at Joe’s Pond, or “ Lake St. Joseph,” as 
some recent authorities would designate it. 
Mr. Currier is in high esteem among the peo- 
ple, both for his pastoral work and that in 
connection with the schools. Oar people and 
those of the Congregational Church wor« har- 
moniously together, and, in the absence of 
either pastor, worship as one body. The presid- 
ing elder preached to them on the first Sunday 
evening in August, and found a numerous and 
attentive audience. In Rev. D. H. Strong of 
the sister church she founda friend and f:llow 
pastor of other years, and one with whom it 
would be very unreasonable to have other than 
pleasant relations. 


Our School.— Montpelier Seminary is just a 
little beyond the bounds of this district, but 
the writer was called there recently as one of the 
trustees of the Clark Will Fund. The meeting 
was held for the purpose of considering certain 
questions growing out of Dr. Pearson’s pro- 
posed gift of $50,000 to the school, and the condi- 
tions connected therewith. Au adjustment of 
matters between this board and the Seminary 
was reached, to which the trustees unanimous- 
ly agreed, and which was perfectly satisfactory 
to the friends of the school, who were repre- 
sented in the meeting by its efficient head, Dr. 
E. A. Bishop. F.W. L. 





N. B. SOUTHERN 
New Bedford District 


Cuttyhunk.—Muton L. Davis, a student pre- 
paring for the ministry, is supplying this island 
church —the most isolated church on the dis- 
trict. About 150 people have their permanent 
home here. In summer there are probably 200 
or more who come here for the vacation period. 
There isa very comfortable Methodist church. 
For some years no attempt has been made to 
maintain preaching except in summer. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Davis, with the approval 
of the presidiog elder, an attempt is now being 
made toonce more provide for a resident pas- 
tor. There are a goodly number of young peo- 
ple here, and they need regular relig‘ous serv- 
ices. 


Falmouth. — The parsonage debt is slowly but 
surely disappearing, and a new organ is to be 
secured. The pastor, Rev. M.S. Stocking, is re- 
cuperating at Clifton Springs. 

Long Piain.—The present supply is A. M. 
Davidson, of Indiana, who is to enter the Boston 
University School of Theology this fall. 


Cottage City. — Improvements on the parson- 
age, previously mentioned, have been com- 
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pleted. Not for the pastor alone? Of course 
not! Miss Anca Billings, of West Bridgewater, 
@ most estimable and capable young woman, is 
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now Mrs. Clayton E. Delamater, and the happy 
couple are ai home in the refitted parsonage, 
Provincetown, Centre. — Governor Douglas 

attended services in this church the other 
Sunday morning, a very large congregatioa be- 
ing present. The pastor, Rev. W. H. Allen, spent 
several days at Yarmouth Camp-meeting, con- 
ducted Sunday services in the church at Stone- 
ham in exchange with the pastor, and then 
went on to Nova Scotia, his boyhood heme, for 
visiting and reat. 


Chatham. — Old Home Week was especially 
successful here this year, and the chairman of 
the conmittee, Rev. Charles Smith, of our 
church, is receiving high commendation. The 
union services on Sunday, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, were well attended, the 
sermon being preached bya“ Chatham boy,” 
Rev. 8.8. Nickerson. 


Vacations. — Revs. G. H. Bates and H. A, 
Ridgway are at Lake Winnepesaukee; F. W. 
Coleman at Lake Wentworth; J. &. Blake in 
New Jersey; Jacob Betts and Jotn Pearce at 
Willimantic Camp-ground ; Joseph Cooper at 
Scituate; M. B. Wilson at Little Compton ; 
H. H. Critchlow at Swansea; Eben Tirrel) 
at South Chatham; O. E. Johnson and 
N. B. Cook at Yarmouth Camp-ground; W. A. 
Luce and J. 8. Bridgford at Cottage City ; H. W. 
Brown and C. H. Smith at Harwichport; R&R. 8, 
Moore hopes to visit his home in Pennsylvania ; 
and Presiding Elder Ward will try to get a 
short rest at Winnepesaukee in early Septem- 
ber. 


Fali River, North. — The church is reshingled ; 
electric lights have been provided ; a new heat- 
ing plant is to be added : and the parsonage has 
been made more attractive by paint and car- 
pets. To mention the name of the pastor, Rev. 
Jacob Betts, is a guarantee that bills for im- 
provements are promptly provided for. Two 
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SSIA CEMENT CO., 151 Essex Ave., 








WANTED --A PARTNER 


A young man who understands watch repair- 
ing, and has a little money to put into an estab- 
lished tusiness. Must be of excellent habits. A 
good liviag fortheiight man. Address F. W., 


this office. 

W AN Tk ment — 81x rooms and bath, elec- 

tric ligbts, bot and cold water, 

splendid view of Neponset River; one minute 

from Central Ave. depot on Shawmut Branch, 

and two minutes from elevated. Mature ten- 
ants preferred. Address 

REv. DANIEL STEELE, 
Eliot st., Milton, Mass. 





Tenant for furnace-heated apurt- 





We have a number of 


WANT 4 CHANGE ? desirable appointments 


in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
and other States, held by pastors who wish to 
exchange into New England. Many grades, 
many opportunities. Write for particulars. 
Intereonterence Exchange Bureau. Lock Box 
2004, Boston, Mass, 


Postage Stamps, Old Coins, or Souvenir Postals 


A sale of the above articles is to be held at the 
Fair in October in aid of the West Roxbury 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Every reader is 
invited to contribute toward that table. Send 
to KICHARD WILLIAMS, 1949 Centre St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our gradu- 
ates under bond. You don’t pay us until you 
have a position. Largest system of telegraph 
schools in America. Endorsed by all railway 
officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies 
also admitted. Write for cotsloget 
MORSE SOHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
Cincinnati, 0., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La 
Crosse, Wis,, Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, 
Cal. All correspondence for our various schools 
is qoutes from the Executive Office, Cincin- 
na . . 
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young people have recently begun the Christian 
life, and the prospects are good for a deepening 
work of grace both here and at the other church 
of this charge, South Somerset. 


Bourne. — Recently 3 were received into the 
church, and 1 aduit and i infant baptized. Gov- 
ernor Douglas is to attend service a Sunday 
this month at the Monument Beach chapel on 
this charge. 

Sagamore. — Congregations are steadily and 
regularly growing. The Cradle Roll has a new 
name. Ihe little boy is ic remain at the par- 
sonage and to bear the pastor’s nume, Wads- 
worth. 

Wareham. — This church has suffered the loss 
of a pillar in the kingdom, a rare spirit, in the 
decease of Wm. Keyes. Rev. D. C. Thatcher is 
earnestly working for a spiritual awakening, 
with encouraging response from the people. 


Personal. — Rev. J. 8S. Thomas is in New Eng- 
land visiting friends and the Yarmouth and 
Weirs Camp-meetings. 

Chas. W. Walter, son of Rev. C. H. Walter, 
has been promoted to be supervisor cf the 
Riverside District of the public schools of East 
Providence, R. I. 


Wellfleet. — Rev. C. W. Ruoff executes some 
very attractive programs of Sunday services 
with pen and mineograph. Suggestive and 
attractive sermon topics are announced for 
July and August, the morning subjects being: 
“Sources of Natu-al Strength,” “ At the Beau- 
tiful Gate,” ‘* The Path of Life,” “ Living Epis- 
tles,” ‘Salvation,’ “ Paul’s Definition of Life,” 
“The Pillars of the Temple,” “ Limitations and 
their Removal,” “ Road Building,’ Tne even- 
ing topics are from the book of Esther. 


Svuth Carver. — A commodious house, not far 
from the church, has been purchased for a par- 
sonage. 


North Truro —This society has a unique 
place in Methodism, there being two distinct 
societies there under a parish organization. 
The North Congregational Church was one of 
the oldest on the Cape, but for years it has 
united for worship with the Methodist Church. 
For the past seven years the pulpit has been 
supplied by students. At the last quarterly 
conference it was recommended that the new 
Methodist Hymnal be used. This action was 
endorsed by the congregation, and Captain At- 
kins Hughes, a stanch friend of the church, 
kindly offered to pay for half of the number of 
copies required. The Ladies’ Society are pre- 
paring to heat the entire church with stesm 
heat, and have the money already in the treas- 
ury. Rev. J. C. Burke, of Boston University 
School of Theology, is the present pastor. 


District Stewards. — The annual meeting was 
held duing camp-meeting at Yarmouth Oamp- 
ground. Two items of special public interest 
originated with the laymen, entirely unexpect- 
ed by Presiding Elder Ward, and were unani- 
mously passed. lt was recommended, except 
Where there is special need, that only the first 
and fourth quarterly conferences be held by the 
presiding elder, and that he devote the time 
thus saved to district evangelistic effort. Thus, 
in the course of three or four years, he would be 
able to give a week, more or less, of assistance 
\o every church on the district. Tbe presiding 
elder approves, and, if churches not represent- 
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RCZEMA SkinDiseases, Eruptions, old Sores 
7 quickly, permanently cured with 

Hermit Salve.” Results talk. 25 and 50c., all 
Gruggists, or mailed free. Hermit Remedy Co., 
9 Beil Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


POR SALE -- A FEW GOOD SECOND-HAND 


Pipe and Reed Chureh Organs. Address, giving 
Size of audience room, organ space, and approx- 
imate amount of money to be expended, 
ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 
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ed do not object, will adopt the plan at once. 
The salary of the presiding elder was advanced 
from 44% per cent. to 434 per cent. of the appor- 
tionment for the support of the pastor. 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting. — At this writing 
half of the services have been held. The Sun- 
day-school picnic was well attended and enjoy- 
able. The Ladies’ Band of Bourne gave two 
cencerts. Miss Lillian Lage rendered a pleasing 
program, all alone, of instrumental and vocal 
music and recitations. The G. A. R. day com- 
pared favorably with this exercise of former 
years. On Missionary Sunday Mrs. C. M. Mel- 
den represented the W. H. M.S. in an excellent 
presentation of ‘* The Education of the Negro,” 
and Clara Cushman represented the W. F. M.S. 

The attendance at the camp-meeting proper 
is good. Nesrly every cottage and room is en- 
gaged. Preparations have been wise, prayer- 
ful, ample. The dining-hall service is excellent. 
So far the spiritual interest is manifest and 
deepening. Dean Buell is at his best. Rev. 
W. H. Daniels, D. D., is maging friends for his 
Master and himself. Rev. J. S. Thomas is 
happy. Nearly every pas.or on Cape Cod is 
present, besides several from the upper part of 
the district. 

In the matter of camp-meeting the position 
of this district is unusual — having two camp- 
grounds within its borders. To part of the dis- 
trict Cottage City is more accessible and at- 
tractive. The natural territory for Yarmouth 
is the region between the Bridgewaters and 
Provincetown. This field is sufficient. Just 
now the directors are hard at work on the 
finances, After buying the diuing hall, this 
spring, for $1,100, the present indebtedness is 
$2,956. Kepairs are needed. An attempt is being 
made to raise, within three years or less, $3,500. 
One-third of the amount is pledged. In the ter- 
ritory served by this camp-meeting taere is 
interest and money enough toassure success, 
The committee in charge is made up of men of 
successful experience in soliciting funds, and of 
never-give-up perseverance. No doubt success 
is in sight. The auditorium is an excellent 
one, and there is considerable other property. 
To many Christians it is a pleasure, a rest, and 
a feast tocome here year after year. Kven if 
the evangelistic results may not be as large as 
in former days, the benefits tc these good peo- 
ple will justify the necessary effort on their 
part to stop the present interest item and save 
the property by immediate repairs. 


District Preachers’ Meeting. — Bourne has in- 
vited the Association for the fall session. 
Cc. H. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Lynn District 


Rockport, — Several Methodist ;ministers are 
s0j surning in town and are very helpful to the 
locat pastor. Sunday, Aug. 6, Revs. John H. 
Mansfield, Alfred C. Skinner, and Wm. Arthur 
Hudson worshiped here. Mr. Hudson preached 
at the evening service, at the close of which 
one weary soul expressed an earnest desire to 
come to Jesus for rest. Sunday morning, Aug, 
18, Rev. Alfred C. Skinner preached. Rev. J. H. 
Mansfield will preach on the 27th, and Rev. 
8S. B. Murray, the 29th. The late Hon. Leander 
M. Haskins, a good Congregational brother, 
while providing in his will for the liberal gift of 
$11,000 for his own church, also remembered 
five other churches in town, including the 
Methodist. He gave to each of these five $300. 
Mr. Haskins also left $10,000 to aid worthy in- 
digent college students of the town, $1,000 to the 
town library, and his fire residential estate 
valued at $40,000 to the town for hospital and 
park purposes. The Methodist pastor, Rev. 
L. P. Causey, and his people are constant work- 
ers in the Y. M.C. A. open-air meetings. , 


Chelsea, First Church.— On a recent Sunday 
evening, the pastor, Rev. Philip L. Frick, Ph. D., 
conducted a unique and profilable evangelistic, 
“ open-air” meeting on top of the well known 
Powder-Horn Hill. A compsny of at least three 
hundred persons was present, including Jews 
and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics. The 
mayor of the city, Hon. E. E. Willard, who isa 
regular attendant upon the services of the 
church, sbowed his interest in the meeting by 
appointiag a policeman to be present to prevent 
any disturbance. After a sbort, earnest, direct 
sermon, in response to the invitation by Dr. 
Fricg, about twelve persons raised their hands 
in token of their willingness to begin the Chris. 
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tian life. The church feels that the experiment 
was most successful, and during September two 
similar out door meetings on the hill will be 
held. 





FINE AMERICAN TOUR 


Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, 
Thousand Isiands Covered in 
Single Trip 


A touramongthe Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, asteamer trip through Lake Champlain, 
and a ride down the St. Lawrence River among 
the Thousand Islands, is a delightful summer 
expelience, affording the tourist an opportu- 
nity to view some of the grandest river, lake 
and mountain scenery on the American conti- 
nent. The Central Vermont Railway sells 
round-trip tickets at excursion rates for this 
trip, good going any time, anil returning until 
Sept.80. Book describing this region for 6.cent 
stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 360 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 








Weirs Camp. meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Claremont Junction Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-27 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-28 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 18-28 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 18-28 


National Holiness Camp meeting, Old Orchard, 


Aug. 18-29 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp meeting, Aug. 20-27 
St. Albans Dist. Camp-meeting, Aug, 21 


Norwich Dist. Epworth League annual conven- 


tion at Willimantic Camp-gronnd, Aug. 21 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
North Anon Camp- meeting. Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Hedding Camp-meeting Aug. 21-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Allen Camp- meeting at Strong, Me., Aug. 22-28 


Aug. 24-Sept. 4 
Aug. 27-Sept. 4 
Aug. 28-Sept. 4 


Eropire Grove Camp-meeting, 
Laurel Park Grove-meeting, 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, 


Groveton Ca np-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 4 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 29 Sept. 1 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-8 
eS > 











Marriage 


SAWYER — RIDLON -In Cornish, Me., July 25, by 
Rev. E. Gerry, Loring F. Sawyer, of Malden, Mass., 
ané Florence M, Ridlon, of Hiram, Me. 


Death 











HOVBEY — Alice M., wife of Augustus H. Hovey, of 
Morgan Park, Lil. went home to glory, July 31, in her 
75th year, leaving her husband, eight children (who 
were all at the funeral). and eighteen grandchildren, 
Harvard Street, Cambridge, Maiden and Leominster 
churches will remember her. 








REUNION AT MONIWAIT.—On Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, there will be a basket picnic and 
social reunion at Montwait. The gathering, 
which will be quite informe], is designed to 
bring together Chautauquans and friends who 
have enjoyed past seusons on the grounds, and 
also to confer concerning the future. 





TALKS FOK EPWORTH LEAGUES, — 
‘*8ome of the Sights of Europe,” the * Siege of 
Chattanooga,” the ‘‘ Stones of Boston,’ by Rev. 
E. W. Virgin, Chaplain Nortolk County House 
of Correction, Dedham. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 





Cures Nervous Disorders 


Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restiess- 
ness. Rebuilds the nervous system. 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


A teacher spending the month of Au- 
gust at Saratoga speaks in the highest 
and most grateful praise of the benefit 
received from Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium : 
‘‘ The critical medical skill, the splendid 
Russian baths and salt rubs, with the 
excellent table and the water of the 
springs, are restoring health and vigor.’’ 
‘* A few days here,’’ says our informant 
‘* will do for me what no other remedial 
agency does. The house is full of the 
finest people, and no one would infer from 
the happinees of the guests that it was a 
Sanitarium.” 
















OBITUARIES 


When A a tears come coursing down the 
cheek, 
And eo hearts are bursting forth with 
rief, 
And hay +f are bowed in sorrow all their own, 
Our lips are mute with pain we scarce can 
speak. 
Slight toxens give we of the thoughts within, 
But only think and wait upon our loss, 
Witbdraw we far from men indifferent, 
Whose common sorrow is so common 
That they cannot feel with us our present grief; 
Who mean full well with us to share our loss, 
But who, bowever well they mean, they mean 
Not fally woat to us our 1oss has been. 
’Tis only when alone, yet not alone, — 
’Tis only when apart from all, yet joined 
In spirit with the one that left the clay, 
We meditate and muse on bygone themes 
Too sacred for the jostiing crowd to know. 
There come to mind the form, the eye, the love, 
That time itself for us can ne’er efface. 
The days of yore may not again return ; 
The voice of friends may hushed be in death ; 
But py that beat and souls that once have 
lived, 
Are never lost to us whose faith can bring 
Them nigh. Oar sorrow deep within us stirs, 
But deeper yet the cherished tokens hold 
That life from death shall spring eternally. 
In tender pity give us audience, 
Thou Christ of Calvary! in Thy great grief 
Thou once didst fee] the pains we here have felt, 
Thy croes for Thee did gain Thy crown. So let 
It be witb all who weep and trust in Thee. 
Though anguish here our souls may oft dis- 
tress, 
In Thee shall ever be strong confidence 
Reposed, and faith of days that are to be, 
And unions that shall bappy be with those 
W ho’ve gone before, from whom we ne'er shall 
part. 
— Louis D. Palmer. 


Hayes.— Joseph Henry Hayes, a respected 
and honored member of Clark Memorial Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Woodfords, Maine, 
passed peacefully away, June 16, 1905, after a 
protracted illness of some montbs. Though iil 
f or eome time, the end came with a suddenness 
that was quite a shock to his many friends. 
Mr. Hayes was born in North Yarmouth, Me., 
June 23, 1844, and was almost 61 years of age at 
the time of his death. He was the only son of 
Alfred W. and Mary Chase Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes lived in Yarmouth until about 
thirty years of age, and then moved to Port- 
land, and subsequently to Deering, where he 
resided until bis death. He was married ‘to 
Miss Emma Weat, of Garland, Me., in 1872, and 
of ihis union two children were born — Frea 
Wadsworth Hayes and Susie Elwejl Hayes — 
both of whom are still in the family circle. 

Mr. Hayes experienced the saving grace of 
God at a comparatively late period of life, 
being led to the altar in his own home by his 
faithful and devoted wife. A few days before 
his translation to the better werld he referred 
to this experience in the significant words: 
‘ Mine wasa glorious conversion.” He remem- 
bered the time when his stubborn will yielded, 
and the new experience, the distinctive life of 
the Christian, became # genuine experience of 
his own. 

Mr. Hayes was a man of industrious habits, 
quiet, ,unovdtrusive, expressing more by the 
consistency of his life than by any oral ex- 
pression. He was a valued adviser in the ma- 
terial interests of the church, being a trustee 
and a member of the official board of Wood- 
_ord’s Church, and his presence will »e greatly 
missed by his brethren in office. 

His death, by a singu'ar coincidence, occurred 
on ;the anniversary day of the death of another 
nobie and valued member of Clark Memorial 
Church, the late Mrs. B. M. Eastman. These 
helpers in the kingdom have gone before to 
make the home above attractive to those who 
still patiently wait and serve in the interests of 
the Kingdom. The family, though greatly uf 


R-U-P-T-U-R'E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 85 years’ experience 
28 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
«nformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
Mass. Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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flicted, beargjtbeir sorrow with Christian resig- 
nation and fortitude. They anticipate a giori- 
ous reunion. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
pastor of the church at the family residerce, 
and the remains were laid to rest in Evergreen 
Cemetery, insure and certain hope of a giori- 
ous resurrection. The family treasure the 
memory of an affectionate husband and a 
devoted father, who was spared to them as 
counselor and comforter for many years, and 
to whom they rendered the service of love and 
devotion until God called their loved one to the 
higber service. GEo, F, MILLWARD. 


Roberts. — Mrs. Cora J. Roberts was born in 
Livermore, Me., Jan. 7,}1858, and died in Canton, 
Me., July 17, 1905. 

Her maiden name was Hewitt. She married 
Mr. W. L. Roberts in 1880, and unto them were 
born two childrea, with whom they were called 
to part in early life — Guy, a bright little fellow 
of seven years, and Winnie, a loving little girl 
of six. Mrs. Roberts embraced religion, and 
with her husband united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Livermore, Me., during 
the pastorate of Rev. C. A. Broogs about seven 
years ago. She moved to Canton a few years 
later, but remained a faithful Christian and 
member ofthe church. She was alsve a member 
of the Grange and Rebekah Lodges of Canton. 

Mrs. Roberts was a genial lady, a loving wife 
and mother, and the kindest of friends. Her 
life was one of service and sweetness; no ele- 
ment of discord or touch of bitterness was ever 
displayed. Her home, so pleasant and always 
open, was simply the effect of her love. When 
the call came, she placed her hand in the hand 
of Him who guides to the haven of rest. 

She leaves a busband, W. L. Roberts, the weil- 
knowp undertaker and furniture dealer of 
Canton; a sister, Mrs. Nellie Baney, of Hart- 
ford, Me.; and a father, Mr. Aca Hewitt of the 
same town; also four brothers — Clarence E., 
now of Missouri; Arthur A., of Livermore; 
Dana N., of Kansas; and Aifred A., of Boston, 
Mass. 

The funeral was from her residence in Canton 
on Thursday forenoon, conducted by her pastor, 
the writer. The floral tributes were many and 
beautiful. Interment was at Wayne, Me., with 
her two children. To the sorrowing husband, 
the sister, father, brothers, niecer, and the large 
number of friends, a multitude of hearts extend 
sincere sympathy. G. J. PALMER, 


Carsley. — Elizabeth Carsley, daughter of Job 
and Sarah Allen, was born in Pownal, Me., 
March 26, 1830, and died at North Pownal, Me., 
June 6, 1905. 

In her thirteenth year, when a school girl, 
she was led to Christ by her teacher, Miss Al- 
meda Dunn, whose interest in the welfare of 
her pupils took practical shape in the holding 
of religious meetings, during the evening, in 
the school house where ashe instructed them 
during the day. This devoted Christian worker 
became the wife of Rev. N. C. Clifford, and 
throughovt her married life showed the same 
zeal in the Master’s cause. The school-house 
revival in which the subject of this memoir 
became a disciple ot Christ was the visibie ba- 
ginning of a religious awakening which visited 
nearly every part of the circuit, including at 
that time Durham, Pownal, Danville, North 
Yarmouth, and Freeport. Rev. James Thwing 
was then the preacher in charge, and by him 
the young convert was baptized and received 
into the Methodist Kpiscopal Church at North 
Yarmouth, in which she remained eight years. 
In April, 1850, she became the wife of Ai L. 
Carsley, whose Christian life dates its begin- 
ning also from the great \revival under the 
sainted Thwing. Her residence at North 
Pownal and har membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at that place begin with her 
marriage and end with her death. 

Mrs. Carsley was the mother of four children, 
all of whom are married. A daughter lives in 
Tacomu, Washington; a son and two daughters 
still reside in Maine. Faithful home instruction 
and wholesome parental example were power- 
ful inducements in bringing them to Christ. 
They are all memopers of Christian churches. 
Besides their children, the descendants of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carsley consist of six grandchildren 
and one great-granachild. In these four gener- 
ations hers is the only death. 

Mrs. Carsley’s religious life was nourished by 
her knowledge of Bible truth, by conscious 
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ecommubion with God through the Holy Spirit 
an‘ by ber belief in the Vivine source of Chris- 
tianity. Steadily resting upon these verities, 
her Christian experience refused to be domi- 
nated by the varying nature of outward events, 
Loyal to the precepts of her Master, she war a 
patient, intelligent, cheerful, and considerate 
Christian. The itinerant has received a hearty 
welcome to the hospitality of the Carsley 
home. Our departed sister has for more thana 
half century ministered to the bodily comfort 
of many whose names are well Known in the 
Maine Conference. She was a diligent house. 
wife up to life’s close. 

Her last illness came upon her while she was 
busy with household duties. She was anticipat- 
ing the appointed visit of her son trom Farm. 
ington, and with motherly affection was mak- 
ing preparation for hisentertuinment. When 
he reached the home of his boyhood, his 
mother had already received tae final sum- 
mons. The sorrow which clouded his visit was 
relieved by the privilege of finding her able to 
converse intelligently, and of being with her 
through the few painless days of failing con- 
sciousness until she breathed her last. 

Her stricken companion, at the age of eighty- 
two, sustained by Christian hope, follows, with 
slowly measured steps, to the heavenly bome. 
Though greatly bereaved by her death, the 
church is rich in the remembrance of her noble 
example, and feels the healthful impulse of a 
name to be sacrediy cherishe1 through the 
coming years. ling 


Slade. — Thomas Slade, an honored and be- 
loved member of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Northfield, Vt, was born, Nov. 22, 
1814, in Northfield, Vt., and died in Lsominster, 
Mass., May 3, 1905, aged 91 years and 5 months. 

Converted in early Jife, ne threw himself heart 
snd soul into the service of Christ and the 
church, and maintained his interest until the 
end. Mr. Slade was one of the oldest members 
of his church, and for a long time was one of its 
stewards. He was faithful to every trust re- 
posed in him, and he will be sad)y missed from 
among its devoted worshipers. He was always 
found in his place in the public congregations, 
a devout worshiper, and an attentive and sym- 
pathetic listener to the Gospel message pro- 
claimed by the minister. No preacher ever 
found in him a dull or careless auditor. His 
plety was of the cheerful type, the outgrowth of 
his faith in the Divine love and goodness. His 
disposition was sunny, his manner cordial, and 
his spirit contagious. He naturally drew about 
him a circle of friends who soon learned to love 
him for his manly qualities, his upright life in 
business, his kindness of heart (for no one went 
to him for aid who did not receive it), bis devo- 
tion to his home and family, and bis abiding 
interest in all that goes to make life sweeter 
and purer. This breadth of heart and brain 
made him a man worthy of the love so freely 
given him. 

Oct. 19, 1842, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Elvina Adams, of Roxbury, Vt., who pre- 
ceded him in her heavenly journey fifteen 
years. By this upion there were five children 
born, of whom four are living: Mr. Ora Slade, 
Mrs. Starks, and Miss Elva Slade, all of Leomin- 
ster, Mass.,and Mrs. Joseph Baker, of North- 
field, Vt. 

The funeral was held in the church, to which 





Observations extending over a year have 
revealed tbat every third child attending 
the public schools of Chicago is the victim 
ot some form of nervous disorder. Chicago 
authorities attribute these nervous disor- 
ders to the strenuc-us city life, impure air, 
close continement, lack of proper nutrition, 
and the relentless noises of the streets. 
What is true of Chicago must be true in 4 
lesser degree of other cities. Nervous dis- 
orders mean a lavk of that vital force, oF 
life current, that gives action to the organs 
of the body. Robbed of this invigorating 
infinence the organs work impertectly, and 
the system eventually becomes a physical 
wreck. Weak children should be give® 
Dr. Miles’ Restorative Nervine to strengthen 
and build up the nerve system. It is 4 
nerve food and medicine that soothes aud 
feeds the nerves and makes them strong 
and vigorous. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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he had given 80 much of loving service, Kev. 
E. W. Sharp officiating. A beautiful life is gone, 
put not forgotten. 8. 





Burgess. — Josiah Sturgess Burgess, son of 
James and Lydia Burgess, was born in Sand- 
wich, Mass., August 4, 1818, and quietly passed 
into heavenly rest, June 30, 1905, from the home 
of his daughter, Mrs, Albert W. Tobey, Clifton 
Park, N. J., where he had resided most of the 
time since the departure of his wife about four 
years ago, 

Mr. Burgess was of good old Puritan stock, 
and could easily trace his ancestry to the voy- 
agers on the * Mayflower.” In 1856 he removed 
from Sandwich to Waquoit (Falmouth), Mass., 
and in both places was prominent for his 
Christian integrity and earnest Christian 
character. He was long a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches of Sandwich and 
East Falmouth, at different times holding posi- 
tions as trustee and ciass-leader. 

In his home the itinerant preachere and their 
families were frequently entertained, and for 
morethan forty years ZION’S HERALD was a 
most welcome visitor, keeping him in touch 
with the spirit and progress of Methodism. He 
was of an amiable and peaceful disposition, and 
always definite in his Christian experience. 

His decline was like a glorious sunset, and he 
was joyful in the prospect of the “ rest ’ and the 
“crown” after the * labor” and “ warfare.” 
His spirit has gone to join those of his own who 
had preceded him to the heavenly kingdom 
by many years. 

The funeral service was in charge of Rev. J. 
8. Burton, pastor of Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Clifton Park, N. J. The sermon was 
based on Psa. 37:37: ‘* Mark the perfect man 
and behold the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.” It was most appropriate, aod 
expressed the character of his long and useful 
life. The interment was in Fairview, N. J. 

F. LEONARD KGUNDS. 





Rich. — Mrs. Nancy Rich was born in Truro, 
Mass., Aug. 13, 1832, and died in Dorchester, 
April 23, 1905. 

Her early years were spent in Truro, and in 
1850 she married Capt. Atkins Rich. Five chil- 
dren were born to them, of whem three remain. 
Her husband and youngest son were lost at sea 
in September, 1870. 

Mrs, Rich was converted when twelve years ot 
age, and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in South Truro, remaining a member 
of the same until her death. Thus for sixty 
years Mrs. Rich had been in fellowship with 
her Lord aud His holy church, She had a deep 
aud thorough work of grace wrought in her 
heart at conversion, and as the years passed 
she made all who knew her to feel that she 
‘had been witb Jesus and Jearned of Him how 
to live.” She bore all the losses and ills of life 
with a patience and sweetness that only the 
Lord’s own possess. In her last, jong illness 
she breathed a holy benediction on all who 
came into her sick room. She knew the Good 
Shepherd was with her to lead her through 
“the valley of the shadow of death.” It was 
beautifully true of her, as Wesley said of his 
early followers : ‘* The MetLodists die well.” As 
long a8 health permitted, she attended the 
Services of Parkman St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and always manifested a great interest 
in the dee; er, spiritual work. 

The funeral service was held at the home of 
her son in Dorchester, ana was conducted by 
her pastor, Rev. J. P. Chadbourne. 

J. P. CHADBOURNE. 

Akerman. — John M. Akerman was born in 
Hampton Falls, N. H., Dec. 18, 1848, and died at 
home in Hampton, N. H., Sunday, July 9, 1905 

When a young man Mr. Akerman was em- 
ployed as a clerk by G. A. Lane & Co. In 1877 he 
was appointed postmaste: of Hampton, and 
held the office until 1885. During the last twen- 
ty three years he was baggage master at the 
railroad station and agent for the Jackson Ex- 
press. He was elected town clerk in 1877, and 
held the office to the time of his death. He mar- 
ried, June 25 1878, Miss Nellie E. Elkins, who, 
with a son, Ernest W., survives him. 

Mr. Akerman was @ man who invariably won 
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admiration and love. He was genial, warm- 
hearted, charitable, tender, and sympathetic. 
To know him intimately was to realize that his 
friendship was born of a loving nature which 
involuntarily sought to help rather tban be 
helped. He impressed one most by his gentle- 
ness and unobtrusive goodness. From early 
manhood he was a devoted follower of the Mas 
ter, and so lived in the atmosphere of prayer 
that his triends took knowledge of him that he 
had been with Jesus. 

Mr. Akerman’s last sicknese was of about two 
months’ duration. What at first seemed to be 
a temporary illness proved to be cancer of the 
liver and pyloris. The end was calm and trust- 
ful. 

Funeral services were held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which the deceased was a 
member. Stores and places of business were 
closed, andthe church was filled to the doors. 
Rev. C. M. Tibbetts, pastor of the church, had 
charge of the services, and was assisted by other 
pastors of the town. The eulogy, delivered by 
Rev. J. N. Bradford, of St. Mark’s Church, Law- 
rence, was a higb tribute of affection and 
esteem. The services at the grave were con- 
ducted by Rockingham Lodge of Odd Fellows 
of which Mr. Akerman was a member. 

Cc. M. T. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Schoo! of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 


Address Dean B. P, BownE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 











YOUNG PEOPLE 
Seeking to College or 
Admission ountinpg room 

Can feenre the best vrevaration a 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 


ommercial and Pyeeltral furroundings. 
Cortese preparatory eipful influ -nces, 
ourses, Music. Eiocuticn. 


Fali term ovens Sept. 12, 1905. 
For information address 
FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 
BUCKSPORT, MAINE. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES . 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free, Everett 0. Fisk & Co. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular at- 
tention given to the Theory and Practice of 
Sacred Oratory and Music. Fall term com- 
mences Sept.22 Winter term, first Tuesday in 
January. For all special information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 
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METHODIST OOK CONCERN 


EATON «& MAINS, Publishing Agents. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


— OR a 
Camp-Meetings 
— AND — 
Summer Assemblies 


We have all the latest and best publica- 
tions, and will be glad to send samplesjand 
prices. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music jepar!'ment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their ouyanese to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 





TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Sixty-sirst year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Sena 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Maine 


Fali term opens Sept. 12, 1995. 


Woman's College, College Preparatory, Sem 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write fo 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for —. por who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Prinoclpa! 
EAST GREENWICH, B. I. 











Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of Ife, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburba» 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equi; 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful le 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics ada to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils 
chaperoned to the best Musical and entertain: 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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osity to see and bear him will be manifested in 
every pait of his tour around the world. He 
has taught long and faitbfally in Boston Uni- 
versity, avd deserves this respite unanimously 
votedto him. We hope that he will return with 
continued vigor to resume-his responsibilities 
in the University.” 


— Rev. Dr. J. I. Bartholomew writes that 
Miss Bertha Sanford, of Washington, is 
compelled, on account of nervous exhaus- 
tion, to cancel her engagement with Willi- 
mantic Camp- meeting Association, ‘* to the 
great regret of a!l who gre interested in the 
camp meeting.’’ 


— We ars pained to announce the death ot 
George Bookvut Oakley, of this city, 
which occurred, Aug. 10, atter an operation 
for appendicitis. Mr. Oakley was a suc- 
cesstul business man, and one of the most 
active and useful Christian young men in 
our midst. He was a member of First 
Churecb, Temple St., this city, where his 
loss will be most deeply felt. A wite sur- 
vives him. A suitable memoir will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


— Rev. W. A. Wood, of Laurel St., 
Worcester, is bereaved in the death of his 
father, Rev. Joseph R. Wood, who Passed 
away, Aug. 12, in Spencer, where he was 
stopping temporarily during the heated 
term. He had made his home for the last 
six years with this son. Over seventy 
years he had been a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and tor fitty-seven 
years a Methodist minister. His ministry, 
which was graciously blessed, was mainly 


in the middle West. Theson took the bod 
to Cleveland for burial. : 


— Mr. George E. Bragdon, of Pueblo, Col., 
jor many years a wholesale merchant of 
that city and a prominent and highly- es- 
teemed citizen, wasikilled on Saturday by a 
stroke of lightning. He was a brother of 
Dr. C. C. Bragdon, principal of Lasell Sem- 
inary, and of Merritt C. Bragdon, M. D., ot 
Evanston, and was 54 years of age. He 
‘was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and generous and active in Chris- 
tian work, philanthropy and charities. 
He leaves, beside the two brothers named, 
@ wife and three daughters. 


—The Methodist Times (London) of 
Aug. 3, just at hand, says: “ The trans- 
ference of Dr. Davison to the chair of sys- 
tematic theology at Richmond College leit 
the connexional editorship vacant. On 
Friday the Conterence elected Rev. John 
Telford, B. A., to this office by a narrow 
majority. Mr. Telford is chiefly known 
from a literary point uf view by his Lives 
ot John Wesley and Charles Wesley, pub- 
lished in 1886. He has been a frequent con 
tributor to Methodist periodical literature, 
and as Dr. Rigg’s son-in-law he assisted 
Dr. Rigg in the editorial work of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review.” 


— Rev. David Lyle Thoburn, of the North 
India Conterence, the news of whose death 
reached the Mission Rooms in New York 
city by cablegram, Saturday, Aug. 5, was a 
nephew of Bishop J. M. Thobtrn. Mr. 
Thoburn was graduated from Allegheny 
College in the clases of 1885, and from 
Boston University School of Theology in 
1893. In the latter year he sailed tor India, 
arriving upon the field, Dec. 3. During the 
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more than eleven years in which he has 
served as a missionary for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church he has been connected 
with the Publishing House at Lucknow, 
and for various periods has taught in the 
Reid Christian College and served as pas- 
tor of the English-speakiog church at 
Lucknow. At the time of his death Mr. 
Tboburn and his family had been in India 
but a few months, after a furlough spent in 
the United States. 


— The many friends of Chaplain David 
H. Tribou, U. S. Navy, will be puined to 
learn of the great affliction which has come 
to him in the death of his wife, who passed 
away on Saturday, Aug. 12, from their sum- 
mer home in Hampden, Maine. For five 
months Mrs. Tribou had borne patiently 
the burden of paintul illness, with no com- 
plaint at suffering, and no anxiety for the 
outcome, but with perfect trust in the wis- 
dom and love ot the Heavenly Father, and 
perfect submission to His will. No 
sweeter spirit ever received the grace of 
God in its sanctitying power. Charming as 
a young woman, she became a loving and 
helpful wite, a painstaking and considerate 
mother, and an unassuming but taithiul 
and successful worker in the church of 
God, Her lite progressed naturally to its 
crowning in the life eternal. Those who 
had the happiness to know the inner life of 
the Tribou home will remember it always 
as approximating closely the Christian 
ideal. There Mrs. Tribou displayed the 
qualities which endeared her to all who de- 
lighted to call themselves her friends. It 
is sad that so beautiful a home should be 
broken up by death, but we know that one 
more saint has joined the triumphant bost, 
and we believe that the grace ot God will 
sustain the bereaved husband and daugh- 
ter, Miss Frances, until, in the tulness of 
time, they also shall go to be foraver with 
the Lord. -“ 





BRIEFLETS 


Father Taylor had a way of sizing upa 
situation in a trenchant marner that leit 
little room for reply. He once character- 
ized the “ Free Religionist ” in this style - - 
“ A big gull, full of wind, coarse teatbers, 
bad meat.’’ The noisiest things in this 
world are not always the meatiest nor the 
meetest for the purposes of life. The gulls 
ot godlessness are of noadvantage to hu: 
manity. It is the dove that carries divine 
messager to man. 


Dr. W. H. Meredith, in forwarding the 
contribution which appears elsewhere, sends 
this earnest and pertinent word of inior 
mation and exhortation: ‘“‘I never knew 
the evangelistic spirit so prevalent in Eng 
lish Methodism. They adapt their services, 
especially in this city [Bristo)] to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Some churches 
there use the Book ot Common Prayer in 
the monning and have an ornate, worship- 
tul service. Others grade down almost to 
Salvation Army methods. Open air meet- 
ings are held everywhere and at all times. 
Oh, let us New England Methodists get out 
and see what there is in the air! ”’ 


Dean W. F. Warren writes: ‘* Examin- 
ing the provenances of our students in the 
School ot Theology a tew years ago, I was 
grieved and alarmed to discover how few 
had come trom our New England churches. 
I called public attention to the tacts, and 
expressed a hope that the future would 
soon show a decided improvement. It is 
now very gratitying to be able to reporg 
that of our student body of last year no less 
than forvy-four were of New Englaud birth 
and training. Counting seventeen others 
whose only bomes are now in this part of 
the country, New England had sixty-one 
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representatives in the School preparing for 
our pulpits. Let every New England 
Methodist thank God and take courage. 
Let us do even better the year to come. 
Our large graduating class wereall epoken 
tor some time betore graduation last June, 
Our Bishops and presiding elders are con. 
stantly calling tor more trained men than 
we can possibly supply. Compared with 
the plenteousness of the harvest the labor. 
ers are yet few; let everybody pray that 
the Lord of the harvest will send forth 
more laborers. Are not some of our Mid- 
dletown graduates of last June missing a 
* Divine Legation?’ ”’ 


In one of the thriving villages ot Maine 
there is an urgent demand for a Methodist 
minister, aftording an unusual opportunity 
for a servant ot Jesus Christ to do great 
good. Theright kind of a young unmar. 
ried man, or a man and his wite, who will 
enter the community with the Pauline 
spirit ot service and free irom the com- 
mercial demand which too largely domi- 
nates the holy calling in these days, will 
receive an adequate support. The case as 
set forth to the editor strongly appeals to 
him, and he will gladly act as the medium 
tor presenting to the proper parties any 
communications which the toregoing state- 
meni may awaken. 


Asa striking and very encouraging illus- 
tration of the continued ministry which a 
donation to our missionaries institutes, 
Mr. R.S. Douglass, of Auburndale, per- 
mits us to read a letter from Mrs. Caroline 
Van Petten, of Yokohama, Japan. Mr. 
Douglass, in his yearly benefactions, sent 
ten dollars to his friend, Rev. Julius Soper, 
D.D. Dr. Soper put the money into the 
hands ot Mrs. Van Petten to use tur the 
relief ot native women who had become 
Christians, but were destitute. Mrs. Van 
Petten loaned thé money in equal amounts 
to two women, who were enabled thereby 
to become self-supporting and to return 
the amount borrowed. Thus this gift of 
ten dolJars becomes a perpetual fund to 
help needy Christians to self-support, 


With the destruction of the crown of 3 
tree the production ot fibre is affected, the 
tormation of the yearly rings being in close 
connection with the development of the 
leaves. The fibre provides the leaves with 
water; the tewér°the leaves the less the 
need tor water, and the less fibre there is 
produced. With the loss of the leaves the 
production of fibre becomes so smail that it 
is no longer distinguishable. A similar law 
seems to obtain in the spiritual liie. Un- 
less there is a call upon the spiritually cre- 
ative energies of the soul, the powers of the 
soul kecome atrophied, and the soul iteelf 
tails and wilts 
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